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GOLDEN 
DAYS 


ORIENT TOUR 


ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 


SAIL from San Francisco June 2nd 
on the famous N.Y.K. Liner Asama 
Maru—and from the moment you step 
aboard until you return on July 15th, 
let thrill after thrill make your sum- 
mer a memorable one! 

This tour, the price of which is oniy 
$380, and which includes ali arrange- 
ments, is but one of the series of fas- 
cinating all-expense tours arranged by 
N. Y.K. Line for your delight. 
Palatial N.Y.K. Liners—private auto 
tours at points of interest—experienced 
and reliable guides—and above all the 
mystic atmosphere of the Orient from 
the day you sail till the day you re- 
turn—these are yours when your 
Orient tour is an N.Y.K. Line tour. 

Write for folder of complete informa- 
tion and schedule of prices, or call 


at or phone the nearest N.V.K. Office. 


NK une 


JAPAN MAIL 


551 Market St., San Francisco ~ SUtter 3900 
605 So. Grand, Los Angeles » VAndyke 9157 


is your 
low-fare year! 


EAST through the 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 


To add a scenic sea trip—the world’s smoothest 
—on your way East this summer, take Canadian 
National’s northern route through the Rockies. 


It follows the placid Inside Passage from Van- 
couver to Prince Rupert, where you board a deluxe 
Canadian National train. 


Or you may go by rail from Vancouver direct. 
Both routes include monarch Mt. Robson and 
Jasper National Park; both carry you through to 
Chicago, Montreal or the Atlantic. Stopover priv- 
ileges at Jasper Park Lodge for its world-famed 

golf, canoeing, trail-rid- 

JOIN THE ing and auto tours into 

N.E.A. PARTY the highest Canadian 
$e Rockies. 

ATLANTIC CITY! 


A special train leaves Los 
Angeles June 17 and San 
Francisco June 18. Stop- 
overs have been arranged 
at Jasper National Park; 
Minaki, in the Lake of the 
Woods region 1100 miles 
farther East; and Niagara 
Falls. Ask for particulars. 


Going or returning, see 
the Northland — it’s too 
near, and too big, to 
miss! Summer fares 
across Canada have 
never been lower. Ask 
for scenic folders to 
help you plan. An Alaska 
side-trip is optional. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 

The Largest Kailwa y—Syslem in Obmerica 
LOS ANGELES: 

H. R. Bullen, Gen. Agt., 

607 South Grand Ave. 

Telephone TRinity 5751 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
R.F. McNaughton, Gen. Agt., 
648 Market Street. 
Telephone SUtter 5092 
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TRAVEL IN 


SOVIET 


RUSSIA 


History is in the making in the Soviet Union, and the new Economic Policy is arousing 


the interest of the business and financial world. 


To be up-to-date, educators must keep posted on developments in the U. S. S. R. (Union 


of Soviet Socialist Republics). 


Why not get your information first hand by spending your summer vacation in the 


Soviet Union? 


The cost of travel in the U.S. S. R. is extremely moderate. 
Intourist has prepared for you beautifully illustrated booklets and maps from which you 
may select one of the standard tours, or map out your own itinerary. 


AROUND THE WORLD 
VIA THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY IN 75 DAYS 


This special tour around the world leaves Los Angeles June 12th and San Francisco 
June 16th via N. Y. K. or Dollar Lines, and arrives back in New York August 22nd. From 
New York the journey to the Coast may be made either by train, or by boat via Havana 


and the Panama Canal, at same cost. 


TOTAL PRICE IS ONLY $1120. 


Send for folder. 


If Going to Europe This Summer 


Do not fail to include SOVIET RUSSIA in your itinerary even though you have time for 
Only eight or ten days between Leningrad and Moscow. 


Send for booklets, or consult your travel agent, 


INTOURIST 


INC. 


756 SOUTH BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 


























San Francisco. 


SUMMER 


JUNE 27 to AUGUST 5, 1932 


Art for Grade Teachers 


HE 1932 Summer Session of the Cali- 

fornia School of Arts and Crafts will 
place special emphasis upon art courses for 
the grade teacher with little or no art 
background. Miss Clara P. Reynolds, Art 
Supervisor of Seattle, will have a special 
class in Public School Art for Grade Teach- 
ers, and there will be other classes such as 
Basketry, Primary Construction, Freehand 
Drawing, and—for more advanced students 
—Water Color, Design, Art Methods, etc. 











SESSION 


Art for Art Teachers 


A S in the past Summer Sessions, consider- 
ation will be given to the needs and inter- 
ests of art teachers and supervisors. Design, 
Dynamic Symmetry, Figure Sketch, Land- 
scape, Modern Art, Mechanical Drawing, Pen- 
and-Ink, Pictorial Composition, Water Color, 
Wood-Block, and the Crafts of Leather, Art 
Metal, Pottery, Weaving, etc., under a 
staff of twenty skilled specialists in the 
arts and crafts. A class in the modern 
German dance will be an added attraction. 


Write at once for your copy of Summer Session catalog “E” 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


California School of Arts and Crafts 


Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Srerra Epucationat News—Published monthly (except July and August) by California Teachers Association, 155 Sansome Street, 
Entered at San Francisco Postoffice January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


Subscription, $2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 
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The 
Misses Marco Polo 


J. L. Criswetr, Los Angeles 


UR wager was a dinner at one of the most 

fashionable restaurants and good seats for 
the best that New York offered in the way of 
shows. Lucille and I really should have won, for 
our idea was decidedly different and all my own, 
| ae 


Well, it came about in this way. All four of 
us classroom teachers had crossed the country 
frequently and, we thought, by practically all 
routes. When we decided to travel together on 
our vacation, last summer, and began to plan 
another eastern trip, we could not agree on a 
route, having exhausted, as we believed, all 
possibilities. 

After many conferences, all of which left us 
more “at sea” than ever, a brilliant thought 
occurred to me. I suggested that we form two 
teams, Sarah and Mary against Lucille and me; 
that each team select an eastbound route, keep 
its plans entirely secret from the other and 
travel east independently. 

When we met in New York the ones who 
had chosen the most unusual and attractive, 
as well as the most inexpensive route (in other 
words, those who had “gotten the most for 
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We travel most comfortably to Phoenix. 


their money”), would be the guests of the 
other two. 

This idea met with instant approval. For the 
next few weeks one might have thought that 


| 


ft 


In olden days—the Pacific Mail steamer from Panama to California. 





all of us were guilty of a capital crime, so mys- 
terious were our movements. 


My earlier investigations were somewhat dis- 
couraging, for all railroads offered the same 
rates and the routes were those over which 
we had traveled time and time again. There 
seemed to be “nothing new under the sun.” 
Then I made a wonderful discovery, something 
which was so novel and original that I felt 
sure success was ours. When I told Lucille of 
my “find” she, too, was most enthusiastic. We 
made our decision at once. 


Wonders of Arizona 


Clothing in profound secrecy our movements 
from the other two conspirators, Lucille and 
I left by train in the early evening and the 
next morning were in the attractive city of 
Phoenix. We had time for breakfast and a look 
about town before our bus left for what proved 
to be a day of wonderful sights along the Apache 
trail. Forests of giant suhuara cactus; mountain 
scenery surprisingly beautiful and weirdly fan- 
tastic; Fish Creek canyon, so deep and narrow 
that both the roaring stream and winding high- 
way seemed crowded; Roosevelt dam, that im- 
mense reclamation project which serves as a 
model for the largest of all similar works, 
Boulder dam, now in course of building; the 
Tonto, prehistoric cliff dwelling and camps of 
modern Navajo Indians. 


When we boarded our sleeper that night at 
Globe we agreed that we were well on our 
way toward winning our wager. 


Texas and Mexico 


FTER breakfast we arrived at El Paso, 

another spot where the “desert has been 
made to bloom as the rose,” and the modern, 
clean and industrious city was a surprise. But 
we were in search of the exotic and Juarez, 
Mexico, a few minutes by street-car across the 
Rio Grande, equalled all of our expectations, 
for this is not merely a border town. 


Juarez was a Mexican city when all of our 
own Southwest was still a portion of Mexico 
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and, in good part, it has re- 
tained its original character- 
tics. 

We were particularly inter- 
ested in the plaza, church, and 
federal buildings, but when 
we arrived in the vicinity of 
the market we were entranced, 
for here, indeed, we were in a 
foreign land. 

Picturesque natives of all ages, sizes, and con- 
ditions thronged the streets; Mexican cowboys 
from the haciendas of Chihuahua; miners from 
Durango; bull-fighters from “The City”; Mexi- 
can farmers, merchants, and just Mexicans! 


Street stands, 
Mexican 


presided over principally by 
women, offered for sale a medley of 
strange wares; mounds of small cakes decorated 
with little colored candies; stalks of sugar-cane; 
dulce, the native candy, whose base is the juice 
of the cactus; hand-made candles of all sizes 
and shapes. Everybody was courteous and smil- 
ing and tried to understand our feeble attempts 
at Spanish. 


In the market-house itself we threw restraint 
to the winds and bought like the raw tourists 
we were. Even now I can feel no regrets but 
rather a lot of satisfaction for our “splurge.” 
Such fascinating native glassware! Such a va- 
riety of colorful blankets and serapes! Such 
quaint and interesting pottery! Such decorative 
baskets of all shapes and sizes, we never saw 
before and never expect to see again outside 
of Mexico. The prices were unbelievably low. 
“And so,” as Pepys might have said, back to 
“America” looking like a couple of immigrants. 
But who cares? The people of El Paso are used 
to it and are not exempt from the Mexican lure 
themselves, and assisted us in packing and 
shipping home the treasures we had accumu- 
lated. 


Carlsbad Caverns 


EXT morning we left El Paso by auto- 
bus. After an interesting ride of about 
four hours across the desert we arrived at 
Carlsbad Caverns,—the 


most extensive, most 


At Galveston we embarked on a glorious steamer. 


In olden days—the first transcontinental trains ran through buffalo herds. 


varied, and most beautiful caves in the world. 


Imagine an underground room large and high 
enough to hold all the large buildings of Los 
Angeles and San Francisco with space to spare. 
Try to picture countless gigantic “icicles” of 
pink, rose-colored, and glittering white stone 
suspended from this immense dome with other 
inverted “icicles” rising from the floor to meet 
them. 

Fancy smaller adjoining 
huge portieres of imperishable stone, with all 
the folds and curves of windblown draperies, 
so thin that the electric lights easily penetrate 
their many colored surfaces. Then move on to 
still other rooms from whose walls and ceiling 
appear to branch leafless stone trees, each 
branch and twig covered with glistening white 
crystals, which sparkle like diamonds in the 
light. 

Seven miies of these caverns are open to the 
public. Thirty miles have been explored and still 
many more miles remain to be discovered. 


rooms hung with 


Galveston 


‘ 


Another day on the train, through the “cow 
country” of West Texas (with stops at San 
Antonio and Houston) brought us to Galveston, 
whose founder was the Spanish pirate, Galvez. 
It still retains the atmosphere of the Old South. 
We found the charming Southern homes, the 
broad oleander-bordered streets and the activi- 
ties of a busy cotton-shipping port, most inter- 
esting. 


Here I will unfold to you the crux of my bril- 
liant idea, which was to win our wager from 
Sarah and Mary. 

The route we had chosen took us from Gal- 
veston by steamer to New York with a day’s 
stop-over at Miami, Florida. When we looked 
at that immense, splendid new steamer with all 
of the comforts and conveniences of the modern 
hotel or club, we almost felt sorry for Sarah 
and Mary and just a little selfish and regretful 
that we had not told them of our discovery and 
had them come with us. 


A Glorious Steamer 


Pleasures shared are pleasures doubled, and 
just about that time we did not think so much 
of my wonderful idea and wished our friends 
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It’s cheaper to live in 


EUROPE 


this Summer—than 


at home 


T’S an ill wind that blows no 
good. Disturbed economic con- 
ditions make it possible for you 

to see Europe at unheard-of low 
cost. 

Delightful Tourist Class accommo- 
dations on White Star and Red 
Star Liners cost only $106 (up) 
and in Europe you car live nicely 
for about $5 per day—and travel 
for less than $10 per day, covering 
everything. No wonder we say 
“this is the year of years to see 
Europe!” 


$OG (url 


ONE WAY 
$169.00 (up) round trip 


NO CLASS DISTINCTION on 
the Tourist Class liners de luxe, 
Pennland and Westernland. Their 
entire former Cabin accommoda- 
tions (top class) are devoted ex- 
clusively to Tourist. The only 
steamers of their kind in the world. 
Also delightful Tourist Class on 
such famous liners as Majestic, 
world’s largest ship; Olympic, 
Homeric, the new Georgic and 
Britannic, Belgenland, Lapland and 
many others. 

Several sailings each week to the 
principal ports of Europe and the 
British Isles. 

Send for fascinating literature de- 
scribing our Tourist Class in detail. 


Ask about 
All Expense Tours of Europe, $320— 


San Francisco back to San Francisco 


WHITE STAR ° RED STAR 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


687 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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were along to enjoy this wonderful experience 

We sailed at five o’clock and at six were 
served a dinner which would have made the 
chef of a Biltmore envious, in a dining room 
as spacious and attractively furnished as any 
we had ever seen ashore in the best of hotels. 
After dinner there was an excellent musical 
program scheduled in the social hall, with danc- 
ing afterward until 10:30 on the upper deck. 
The orchestra was splendid (we had heard part 
of the afternoon program as we came aboard), 
the deck chairs were inviting, the “Gulf” was 
a polished mirror and a full moon laid down 
a golden pathway direct to romance. All of this 
comfort and luxury was to be ours for six days, 
so we retired early to our cozy stateroom, en- 
joyed a good hot bath and were soon fast asleep 
in beds as comfortable as our own at home. 


E were up early next morning and, with 
with appetites invigorated by the salt 
air, did full justice to a wonderful breakfast. 
(Six days of such meals, with afternoon tea 
thrown in for good measure, is going to play 
havoc with the waist line unless I am careful!) 
When we went on deck I could feel that 
Lucille had the same thoughts as myself and 
was regretting not having had Sarah and Mary 
join us. We walked nearly the whole length 
of the broad promenade deck occupied with 
our own thoughts. Then, rounding a corner we 
had the shock of our lives! We came face to 
face with those two conspirators for whom 
we were both feeling so sorry! 


For a minute or two nobody spoke—just 
stood and stared—then I guess all of us talked 
at once and it was some time before we began 
to behave like rational beings. 

After the surprise had somewhat worn off 
and we had settled ourselves in our deck chairs 
we had a good session on “how it happened,” 
and it seemed that Sarah and Mary had been 
impressed with the idea of traveling by this 
route as soon as they learned of it. 


They had however decided to travel to Gal- 
veston by way of the Grand Canyon and the 
Indian detour instead of the way we had chosen 
and when they had heard the story of our stop- 
over experiences and we, theirs, we all agreed 
to, then and there, call off all wagers for it 
seemed impossible to decide which had seen 
the most interesting sights; after all, this boat 
ride was the apex of the whole trip and most 
of it was still before us and we were together 
to enjoy it. 

It isn’t necessary to take your own “crowd” 
along to have an enjoyable time aboard these 
steamers, for the ship’s officers are courtesy per- 
sonified. The hostess sees that there are no 
“wall flowers” (unless one wishes to be left 
alone), but it certainly does add a great deal 
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tried and 
true friends to share 
We 
acquainted 
many of our 
fellow passengers and 
found among them a 
number who were 
congenial and enter- 
taining. 

Nothing seemed to 
have been overlooked 
‘for our pleasure and 
comfort. Every day 
we received the news in the daily radiogram. We 
joined the deck games, played bridge, read 
books from the ship’s library, enjoyed the 
morning and afternoon concerts by the orches- 
tra and at night danced to their splendid music. 
There was never a dull moment except of our 
own choosing and every night we slept “like 
logs” and anticipated each meal like famished, 
hard-worked farm-hands. 


to have 


your pleasures. 
became 
with 


Sights in Florida 


On the morning of the third day, on arising, 
we found the ship tied to the dock in Miami. 
The four of us went ashore immediately after 
breakfast, for there is much of interest to be 
seen in this metropolis of the Florida east coast. 
Biscayne Avenue along the waterfront is the 
city’s “show” street. Along it are located most 
of the wonderful resort hotels which are so 
popular with winter travelers from the North. 

But Miami is a modern city and modern 
cities are to a great extent very much alike and 
we were on the trail of the unusual. Boarding 
a sightseeing automobile we were first taken 
to Miami Beach where many of the finest resi- 
dences are located along a wide beach of shining 
white sand, then back again through the city 
and south to Coral Gables, which looks as ro- 
mantic as its name sounds. 


“BACK EAST” 


Via the route of greatest comfort and economy 


Rail to Galveston, thence luxurious 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINE steamers 
to New York, with a day's stop at MIAMI. 


All short line rates apply via this route 
and include berth and meals on steamer. 


NEW YORK—$70.70 one way; $119.80 round trip 
Write for folders 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINE 
714 South Hill Street Los Angeles 


We were thrilled by the white surf and cocopalms on the beach at Miami, Florida. 


Here are some of the largest, oldest, and 
most attractive residences, surrounded by tropi- 
cal vegetation, including royal palm and coco- 
nut palm trees. The community center and swim- 
ming pool is unique and most interesting. At 
one time it was an abandoned stone quarry and 
has been landscaped to effect a natural setting, 
the surrounding buildings are of native stone. 

Next we were taken to the alligator farm. 
Then to the camp of Seminole Indians nearby. 
These Indians are of unmixed blood and are 
entirely different from our western tribes. For 
many years they lived in the depths of the 
everglades and defied all efforts of the whites 
to conquer them. Their small remaining num- 
bers are now entirely reconciled to their white 
neighbors. 

All of them, including the men, wear skirts 
of many colors with the stripes running around 
them. The chief adornment of the women is 
many strings of colored beads, in some cases 
one hundred or more. Their domiciles are bam- 
boo huts walled and thatched with palm leaves. 

Returning to our steamer we were away again 
for three more days of comfort and entertain- 
ment. On the sixth morning after leaving Gal- 
veston we sighted the Statue of Liberty and 
behind it the skyline of America’s swarming 
metropolis. 

The view of New York from its ocean ap- 
proach is one which none of us shall ever for- 
get. One arriving by train through underground 
tunnels misses this unforgettable experience. 

Fifty - 
buildings, 
impressive, soon 
become common- 
place as others 70, 
80, 90 and 100 
stories high tower 
above them. 

Suffice to say that 
the approach to 
New York City is 
a fitting ending to 
one of the most 
unusual, attractive, 
and pleasant trips 
any of us have ever 
taken. 


story 
at first 
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Maligne Lake in Jasper National Park, Canada. 


Northern Trip for N. E. A. Delegates 


Roy W. CLoup 


ALIFORNIA delegates to the National 
Education Association Delegate Assem- 

bly will enjoy a routing this year that 

will contain many features of especial interest. 
The convention will be held at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, June 26 to July 1. The general 
theme will be 

‘Looking Ahead.’ 

Florence Hale, 

president of N. 

E. A., has pre- 

pared a program 

that will be 

varied and edu- 

cational. Nation- 

ally known edu- 

cators will pre- 

sent viewpoints 

and ideas that 

should be of 

value to every 


teacher in attendance. The railroads have made 
unusually attractive rates to induce western 
travelers to cross the country and take part in 
the big meeting. 

The route selected is as follows: Los Angeles 
and San Francisco to Portland via Southern 
Pacific; Portland to Vancouver, B. C., the Great 
Northern; Vancouver to Niagara Falls, Canadian 
National Railroad; Buf- 
falo to Atlantic City, the 
Pennsylvania Route. 

Stops will be made at 
Portland, Seattle, Van- 
couver, Jasper Park, 

Minaki (The Lake of 3 
the Woods), Merritton 
to view the Welland 
Canal, Niagara Falls, 
and Philadelphia. 

The special train will 
leave Los Angeles Fri- 
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day, June 17, at 6 p. m. and Oakland, 
Saturday, June 18, at 9 a. m. 

The party will arrive in Atlantic 
City, Sunday, June 26, at 11:20 a. m. 
F. F. Martin, N. E. A. Director for 
California, will be in charge. 


NROLLMENT of N. E. A. mem- 

bership in California this year is 
24,731. This is divided among the six 
sections of C. T. A. as follows: 


Northern 
North Coast . 
Central 
Central Coast 
Southern 


EE cacasbticaweamets ichjhinsiietcuaiaai ae 


Mount Robson, highest peak in the Canadian Rockies, on the main line 


The ten cities having the largest of Canadian Nations Rethwaye. 


numbers of N. E. A. members are: 


tion. It is estimated that 120 Californians 
will be on the special train this year. The 
Hawaiian delegation of 20 has been in- 
vited to accompany the group. Oregon 
and Washington t®achers have signified 
their intention of joining the teachers 
from this state at Portland and Seattle. 

In addition to those on the special train 
many other educators from California will 
go to Atlantic City by auto or by other 
railroad routings. 

From advance information concerning 
the program this years assembly will be 
one of the most outstanding ever held. 
Such is the desire of the energetic presi- 

Another view of beautiful Lake Maligne. dent, Florence Hale. 
Los Angeles 
Oakland 
San Francisco 
Long Beach 
Pasadena 
San Diego 
Berkeley 
Glendale 


San Jose 
Fresno 


California is entitled to 
members of the National dele- 
gate assembly at Atlantic City. 
In addition to the state member- 
ship each local teachers organ- 
ization in the state affiliated with 
N. E. A. is entitled to send dele- 
gates to the assembly. 
California usually has a dele- 
gation of about 200 at the big 
summer meeting of the Associa- Minaki Lodge on Lake Winnipeg, Ontario. 
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Mission San Francisco de Asis, popularly known as 
Mission Dolores; founded October 9, 1776. 


AN FRANCISCO is not only one of the 
* world’s most beautiful and fascinating cities, 
it is also the center from which many of Cali- 
fornia’s scenic wonders can be most easily 
visited. 
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The City by the Golden Gate 


Joun F. SuHea, San Francisco 





Yosemite is due east, and is easily reached in 
seven hours by automobile or train. Monterey 
Peninsula—one of the fine strips of sea coast in 
the world—is three and one-half hours by train 
to the south. The giant redwoods begin right 
in San Francisco’s suburbs, at Muir Woods, and 
California Redwood Park, Santa Cruz county, 
and can be visited in half a day’s excursion. 


Lake Tahoe, at the summit of the Sierra, is 
an easy night’s or day’s run by train or a short 
detour en route or returning. Shasta, Lassen, 
Sequoia National Parks, the Redwood Empire, 
the Bret Harte country, Stanford and California 
universities, Luther Burbank’s gardens, Jack 
London’s Valley of the Moon—all are within 
the circle of San Francisco excursions, requiring 
from a few hours to a day or two. 


San Francisco itself will keep the visitor enter- 
tained indefinitely with its beaches, parks, water- 
front, restaurants, theaters, museums and art 
galleries. Here is the great western Army head- 
quarters, in the Presidio overlooking the Golden 
Gate, while a few miles up the Bay at Mare 
Island you can watch new cruisers building at 
the West’s greatest base. 


From her hilltops the views are among the 
most beautiful in the world. To the west lies 
the open Pacific, to the north the straits of the 
Golden Gate and the mountains of Marin county, 
while to the east the great bay stretches to the 
Alameda shore and the sister cities of Berkeley, 
Oakland and Alameda. 

Summer heat is unknown in San Francisco. 
Breezes from the Pacific keep the city comfort- 
able throughout July and August, and even in 
summer it is well to bring a light coat. You 
will sleep beneath blankets while the East 
is sweltering. And it never rains 
from May to September. 

San Francisco’s Chinatown is 
world-famous. Here are more 
dazzling displays of objects of 
art, silks, china and curious knick- 
knacks than are to be found in 
cities of China itself. Here also 
are the two largest Chinese the- 
aters outside of China, playing 
the weird dramas of Cathay with 
Chinese orchestras and every 
touch complete. 


Golden Gate Park, the art ex- 
hibitions at the Palace of the Le- 
gion of Honor in Lincoln Park, 
the public golf course above the 
Golden Gate, are a few of the 
places where delightful days may 
be spent. 
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: location "The Palace" does 
full justice; it is thoroughly 














modern, socially distin- 

guished, restfully luxurious, 

courteous in service and 

world famous in Cuisine— 
® 


New Reduced Tariff 


Single ... $3.50 to $ 7.00 
Double . . . $6.00 to $10.00 


All accommodations with bath—with or 
without shower. 


— | | THE PALACE HOTEL 
HOTEL SOMERTON | MARKET AT NEW MONTGOMERY 


440 Geary Street, San Francisco I SAN FRANCISCO 
Op. Curran and Geary Theatres 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS | 


Management Halsey E. Manwaring 














oma fa ow INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 


pti ae 
HOTEL nee 


- ehenahte al mnaieanematppapnaneatyy Official Hotel Headquarters 
& QUINCY STS. 


CHICAGO for CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


New teachers 
Low Rates in Chicago for business Special Reduced 
e> Rates 


or recreation—who like Room Rates 

SINGLE $2 50 Us to stay “in the midst of things. in 

ROOMS " Headquarters to Coff 
otfee 

DOUBLE ; f Service Bureau of State Teach- 

ROOMS 93-50 Up cosh inane Teachers Shop 

Parlor suites at equally MH Enjoy spacious accommodations $2.50 Cafeteria 

attractive prices. and gracious hospitality at the Single Main 


400 Rooms 400 Baths Great Northern Hotel in the $4.00 
heart of Chicago's “loop.” Double Dining 
with Bath Room 


Fixed Price’? Meals 


Ceffee Sho Grill Room 
Seadienc - . . 90¢ Semaepmon GARAGE IN CONNECTION 


Luncheon - - - $0c Luncheon - - - 75c¢ Cars called for and delivered to our entrances 
Dinner - - - - 85c Dinner + +--+ + $1 without charge 


Fountain Room 
. 
ee nee Alexandria Hotel Company 
i i : E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
A la carte service at sensible prices. : Z 
Privace Geies cogme available for luncheons, President Vice-President and Managing Director 
inner juet: eet: e 
SARL j THORNTON. MURRAY WOLLMAN FAY R. SMALLEY 
Vice Preckdent end Manager Operating Manager Executive Assistant Manager 
Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 








The Great: Olympiad 


Ivan E. GoopNER 
Los Angeles Citizens Olympic Committee 


The booming of great guns, the high pitched 
tra-la of bugles, and the fluttering of flags of all 
countries will mark the opening of the games 
of the Tenth Olympiad. One hundred and twenty- 
five thousand people will stand cheering as 
the competing teams of athletes from the lead- 
ing nations of the earth march into view tn the 
great Olympic stadium at Los Angeles. 


HIS will be on July 30, 1932, and during 
‘To following fifteen days the contests of 
strength, skill and endurance will culminate the 
arduous and persistent training endured by the 
men and women of these teams. The winner’s 
reward? A wreath of leaves—a name that will 
ring ’round the world—the glory of taking back 
to the home country the honors of victory. 


The earliest recorded historical fact concern- 
ing the Olympic games is their revival by com- 
mand of the oracle at Delphi. This was probably 
about 884 B. C. and served to cause the Greeks 
to call a truce to the internal warfare between 
the more powerful cities. The games were dedi- 
cated in honor of Zeus Olympus and the patron 
kings knelt in the temple while their troops com- 
peted on the athletic field. 

By 774 B. C. the contests had won such a-high 
place in Greek life that the Olympiads, or four 
year periods between games, were adopted for 
the national chronology. The 150 years of our 
national life seem not to be so important when 
we recall that for nearly 1200 years the Greeks 
counted time in Olympiads. 


After the Greek nations were conquered by 
Rome, the simple nature of the contests was lost 
and the games became the most splendid of the 
ancient festivals. But because the games kept 
alive the ancient Greek traditions, including 
worship of the pagan gods, and thus tended to 
dim the lustre of the nominally Christian Roman 
rulers, they were abolished by the Emperor 
Theodosius in the year. 394 A. D. 

The modern Olympic games date from 1896, 
when Athens staged their first revival. There 
are four distinct but affiliated groups that are 
responsible for the athletic and business pro- 
motion of the contests. 


1. The International Olympic Committee, with 
permanent headquarters in Switzerland, is the 
world-wide governing body that controls all 
fundamental features of Olympism. It consists 
of 68 members who represent the 57 countries 
that have accepted the Olympic Protocol, or 
international constitution of the games. 
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2. In each of the member countries there is a 
national Olympic committee, representing the 
several athletic groups of the country. This com- 
mittee selects the individuals who will compete 
for their country in the final games, and has the 
duty of financing the official teams. 


3. There are 14 international sports federa- 
tions, each of which governs internationally one 
of the 14 sports recognized at the games. These 
federations lay down the rules, select the judges, 
and arrange details of the program of events. 


4. The Tenth Olympiad Committee of Los 
Angeles is the incorporated non-profit organiza- 
tion authorized by the International and the 
American Olympic committee to prepare for the 
celebration of the games in 1932. That com- 
mittee includes 27 public spirited citizens of this 
state, who, without any possibility of financial 
profit, underwrote a risk which at the start ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000 in amount. 


The duties of the Tenth Olympiad Committee 
are numerous, but are very closely restricted by 
the rules and customs of the games. The pro- 
ceeds of a $1,000,000 state bond issue are being 
used by the committee for purposes that will 
bring permanent benefits, but this money must 
be repaid to the state after the games if it is 
financially possible to do so. 


LYMPIC STADIUM has been enlarged 
O to seat 105,000 people. The pools in Ex- 
position Park have been changed into a perfect 
swimming course, with grandstand seating 10,- 
000, and dressing rooms for 50 teams. The 
Olympic auditorium will seat 10,400 spectators 
at the boxing, wrestling and weight - lifting 
contests. 


The state national guard armory is ideally 
suited for the fencing duels, and the county 
museum nearby will house the exhibits of art, 
music, sculpture and literature. The Pasadena 
Rose Bowl will be used for the bicycle races, 
while the polo exhibition and the preliminary 
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Recognized by educators and track coaches as 
authoritative. Every teacher should be versed in the 
fascinating history of this age-old institution. Com- 
plete official Olympic and world records and Xth 
Olympiad program. Many rare Grecian prints. 
Size 5x 7'/4; 116 pp.; handsome gold-stamped cloth 
cover, $1 postpaid. 


BUREAU of ATHLETIC RESEARCH 
102 W.M. Garland Bldg.,Dept.S Los Angeles, Calif. 
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equestrian events will be at the Riviera country 
club and the U. C. L. A. campus. 

The rowing races will be at Long Beach 
Marine Stadium on Alamitos Bay, a 2000 meter 
straight-away sheltered course. The yacht races 
will cover a great triangle lying in Long Beach 
and Los Angeles harbors, with the boats based 
at San Pedro. 

At Olympic Village 550 two-room houses are 
being erected for the contestants and their 
attendants. Baths, hospital, fire department, 50 
separate kitchens and dining halls so that each 
team may have its own chef and its own train- 
ing diet; every possible provision has been 
made for the care and comfort of the Olympic 
participants. 


Never before have such elaborate and com- 
plete preparations been made so that nothing 
can interfere with the perfect physical and 
mental condition necessary for the achievement 
of new world records. 

The official games program lists 247 events, 
of which 135 are finals, covering 14 classes of 
sport. Since the games are limited to the 16 
days from July 30 to August 14, simultaneous 
events at seven different localities have been 
scheduled on some days. 

One has only to compare the results attained 
at previous Olympic games with those anywhere 
else in the world, to realize that the best athletes 
of all nations place a high value on their par- 
ticipation in these events. Many Olympic rec- 
ords equal or better world’s records elsewhere. 


* * * 


See Soviet Russia 
R. W. Happen, Los Angeles 


No country is so much in the public mind 
these days as Soviet Russia and everyone who 
desires to be up-to-date should keep posted on 
the rapid development going on in that section 
of the world. We cannot ignore a country which 
occupies one-sixth of the land area of the globe, 
and includes a population of 160,000,000 people 
who are making history that is bound to have its 
effect on the rest of the world. 

A trip to the Soviet Union is an ideal way of 
spending the summer vacation, and affords one 
an opportunity to get first hand and reliable in- 
formation. 

Over six thousand Americans visited the 
Soviet Union last year and this number will be 
exceeded this year. Intourist has spent millions 
of dollars in building new hotels along the route 
of travel, bringing the old hotels up to modern 
requirements, and building up a fleet of automo- 
biles, for the convenience and comfort of its 
patrons. 


Everyone who has visited the U. S. S. R. 
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HOTEL MUNN 


438 SOUTH OLIVE STREET, LOS ANGELES 


Single, $1.00, $1.25—Double, $1.50 
With bath _...$2.00 and $2.50 


Recommended by hundreds of teachers 


Unsurpassed location 
2 AUTO PARKS, 5 GARAGES IN BLOCK 


UNIVERSITY VACATION TRAVEL 


ro SPAIN 


wih HAMILTON A. WOLF 


University of California 

Write for our 1932 University Tour Booklet. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 

EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL or 


THOS. COOK & SON—WAGONS-LITS INC. 
San Francisco—318 Stockton Street 
Los Angeles—623 South Grand Avenue 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 
REDUCED FIFTY PER CENT 

In trend with the slash in trans-Atlantic and 
trans-Pacific rates, all personally conducted 
Around the World tours organized by the D. F. 
Robertson Travel Bureau, 408 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, have been reduced fifty per 
cent. Mrs. Robertson will personally conduct a 


party leaving Los Angeles June 18, returning 
September 3. 


~———]]]]]]] "“ hh" ___iiim__»»_»___AAAmE SSS 
speaks of the splendid service furnished by 
Intourist, and the courtesy and friendliness of 
the people. Travel in the Soviet Union will now 
compare with travel in any other part of the 
world. 

The Soviet Union has more to interest the 
tourist than almost any other land—beautiful 
scenery, wonderful palaces, museums, picture 
galleries, many strange peoples, and interesting 
sights. Such rapid changes are taking place 
that those who desire to see peoples in out-of- 
the-way sections living as they have done for 
centuries should go now before the tranforma- 
tion has been effected. 

* * * 


Lower Rates For Teachers 


On Mediterranean Cruise 

N account of the keen demand among 
O teachers for lower-priced accommodations 
on the summer cruise to the Mediterranean, the 
James Boring Company has arranged to offer a 
limited number of rooms at the new low rate 
of $600 per person. Alterations to provide this 
additional minimum priced space are being made 
in the steamer President Johnson which has 
been especially chartered from the Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines for this cruise. These accommoda- 
tions, as well as all others, ranging in price 
from $690, are strictly first-class, and all are out- 
side rooms with direct light and air. 






























































































































































Teachers Should LearnEsperanto 


Major Epwarp M. Rosuer, M. C., 
M. Inst. C. E., San Francisco 


IRST care of a school teacher is the welfare 
EF: her pupils. Anything which will make 
the work more interesting is therefore of im- 
portance to her. She is constantly exploring 
new methods and ways of instruction. 


From this viewpoint Esperanto, an auxiliary 
international language, is both important and 
intriguing. A report made 
to the League of Nations 
concerning the teaching 
of Esperanto in public 
schools in England states: 


This language is gram- 
mar incarnate. It has few 
rules and these rules have 
no exception. Every noun 
ends in o, every adjective 
in a, and each tense of 
the verb has its own ter- 
mination. 


The parsing of such a 
language is akin to the “color parsing” which 
appeals so strongly to young children. Its study 
might well help to direct the explorer through 
the shoals and quicksands of English grammar. 


From a memorial by the international confer- 
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Name......... . 


Address...... 
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Resort and Travel Bureaus 


Free Service and Information 


to teachers seeking interesting routes of travel, desirable hotels and attractive eating places; or rest, 
recreation or recuperation at mountain, seashore or desert resorts and hotels 


RESORT AND HOTEL RESERVATIONS MADE FREE OF CHARGE 


and all particulars furnished regarding rates and attractions of resorts, hotels; 
railway, steamship, motor stages and air lines. 


DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 


Kept on hand for inspection and distribution. 
Also general information of all kinds gratuitously furnished. Call or write. 


This coupon, properly filled out, will bring you complete information on any special resort 
in which you may be interested. 
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ence on teaching of Esperanto in schools, the 
following excerpts are taken: 


We find that Esperanto is entirely adequate 
for practical use as an international language 
for all purposes in speech and writing for which 
language is required. Moreover it possesses re- 
markable qualities which establish its value as 
an educational instrument. 

It is valuable as an aid to the correct use of 
the mother tongue, shown by improvement in 
pronunciation and enunciation, better choice of 
words and knowledge of their meaning, improve- 
ment in spelling and knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of grammar. 

It is a valuable stepping-stone to other lan- 
guages, modern and classical, lightening the 
task and saving the time of the teacher in ex- 
plaining grammatical forms, 

In our opinion children should be taught 
E’speranto as a first language after the mother- 
tongue in the elementary schools. 

It is our experience that a Knowledge of 
Esperanto has developed in our pupils a more 
real knowledge and appreciation of geography, 
world history and moral education, anda greater 
and more sympathetic interest in foreign peo- 
ples, in their customs, literature and art, and 
also in the peace of the world. 

With two lessons per week of one hour each, 
the pupils should be able to obtain a sufficient 
mastery of the language in one year such as is 
not possible in any other language under similar 
circumstances under three years. 


With these attested advantages from the 
teachers of 28 different countries taken from 


408 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 
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their actual teaching experience, it leaves no 
doubt that the children would receive great 
benefit from such instruction. 

It has been proven over and over again that 
when students have been set to learn Esperanto 
first, before taking up the study of some other 
foreign language, those students have invariably 
passed the ones who tackled the foreign lan- 
guage direct. 
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Young People in Yosemite 


A. SCHWARTZ, 
San Francisco Science Teachers Association 


ECREATION, as a necessity for adoles- 
R cent children during summer vacation, 
when schools are closed, was the keynote of a 
recent meeting called at the behest of the San 
Francisco P.-T. A. Recreation Committee. 

Representatives of the city recreation and 
education departments and other child welfare 
groups were present at the meeting. It was 
pointed out that the problem is very urgent and 
serious at this time, when there is practically no 
possibility for children doing part-time work and 
many parents formerly able to send their chil- 
dren to the country will not be able to afford 
the expense during the coming summer. 


To supplement existing 
recreation facilities in the 
city it was agreed that a 
program of activities must 
fit the summer needs of city 
children. This program 
should not be of the formal 
school type. The vast open 
spaces of our state of which 
we are so rightly proud, can 
be brought within reach of 
many school children by the 
united effort of education, 
recreation, and child 
fare agencies. 

The program of field ac- 
tivities developed by the 
science teachers of the city 
in co-operation with the 
National Park Service, was 

taken up for consideration. This program was 
approved by the state P.-T. A. It was strongly 
endorsed by Dr. Vierling Kersey, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

The National Park Service has granted a camp 
site and is ready to extend the services of its 
trained staff at Yosemite to groups of children 
encamped at the park. Director Horace Albright 
fully recognizes that the National Parks can be 
of the greatest benefit to the people, by extend- 


ing its influence through such a field course 
during the summer period. 


wel- 


The program is to continue for six weeks from 
June 20 to August 1 and is to have a certified 
teacher for every twenty high school students. 
While the course is limited to those who can 


Merced River, Yosemite National Park. 


pay for their food and have their own camp- 
ing equipment, parents can easily realize that 
such expense is little if any more than what 
it takes to pay for city diversions. 


MEXICAN TOURS 


SEMINAR AND SUMMER SCHOOL PARTIES 


leave the last week in June 
For full information, address 


James H. Batten, Director, The Inter-America Tours 
Box 458-127 Harvard Ave., Claremont, California 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


Down Town Residential Hotel 
Bush and Stockton, SAN FRANCISCO 
Room With Bath 
(Including Breakfast and Dinner) 
$3.00 up Single, $4.00 up Double 
European «Plan, $1.50 Up 
Attractive Monthly and Weekly Rates 
(Roof Lounge—Sundecks) 


ART CLASSES 
for TEACHERS 


are maintained without 
charge in our Artcraft 
Studio, where competent 
instructors teach Plastico 
Decoration, Hand Block 
Printing, Photo Coloring, 
Furniture Decoration, 
Fabric Design, etc. 


There Is No Charge! 
| SCHWABACHER-FREY 


Market opposite Grant Avenue 
DOuglas 4848 





San Francisco 
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Where to Spend Summer Vacation 





GOLD LAKE BEACH CAMP 


in the HIGH SIERRA 
ALL WATER AND LAND SPORTS 
Board and lodging—$20.00 a week 


Artuur M. Tomer—Pennsyilvania ‘16 


BLAIRSDEN, CALIFORNIA 


Vacation in Hollywood, learning to make and animate 


PUPPETS 


The coming classroom activity 
Train with a professional troupe 
Large range of courses from which to choose 
El Club Titerero did the puppet work in ‘*‘The Mad Genius"* 
For summer rates write E. PERCIVAL WETZEL, Director 
7551 W. Norton Avenue, Hollywood, California 


Special Summer Rates to Teachers 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIO CLUB, 1215 Lodi Place, 
Hollywood, will accommodate a limited num- 
ber of teachers and their guests during the 
summer months. Centrally located, near Los 
Angeles bus and car lines. Plenty of showers 
and baths; laundry facilities. Room and two 
meals a day—$8 to $14 a week. 


Telephone GLadstone 3166 


| U.S.C. - SUMMER SCHOOL 
| Neat, homelike place to live, near U. S. C. colleges 
and Olympic activities 
| Large rooms ___.______.. $5.00 per week 
Smaller room —....... 4.00 per week 
| Small room __...._..._._. 2.50 per week 
Large dormitory room — accommodate 
four or five $2.00 per person 
Write for reservations 


| 1189 West 29th St., Los Angeles 


___Mrs. C. F. Sischo| 


Elevation 5500 feet. 


DRAKESBAD 


A BEAUTIFUL VALLEY IN THE 
Lassen Volcanic National Park 


Season May 30th to October | 5th 
‘i | 


American Plan Resort 
Comfortable Tent and Cottage 
Accommodations 
Dining Room, Warm Plunge, Tubs 
Showers, Good Saddle Horses 
Fishing, Scenic Trails, Wild Flowers 


Boiling Lake and Devil's Kitchen 
ON PROPERTY — DAILY SADDLE TRIPS TO 


Crater of Lassen and Cinder Cone 
a 


R. D. Sifford, Manager 
WONDERLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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Protect Our Schools 


VERYWHERE this year there is the insistent demand for economy in public 
* expenditure, and in many phases of our public life that is most necessary. 

% Our schools seem to have been specially selected by certain groups as examples 
ft of reckless extravagance with public money. 


There is a demand that these school costs be drastically lowered. This is a good time 
to do a little thinking about that demand, to visit the schools in order to see what actually 
is being DONE with school tax money. 







Perhaps it will be possible to lower school costs. 


But if that results in the least decline in school efficiency, in the quality of teaching, 
then it will NOT be economy, but the most reckless kind of public EXTRAVAGANCE 
AND WASTE. 


Possibly a fancy cornice might be omitted from a school building here and there, and 
money so saved will be properly saved. 
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But money saved at the expense of teaching quality, at the expense of our teachers, 
will be money saved at the expense of our children and their future—and the cost of that 
will be far greater than this nation can possibly afford. 
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T will be well to remember that we have ALWAYS been saving money at the expense 

of teachers; that the average annual salary of public school teachers in the United 
States, including the salaries of principals and superintendents, has never been over $1200 
a year. 


Eee 


Teachers are necessarily highly trained, exceptionally competent men and women. 
In other fields of work, applying the same ability and the same energy, their money 
rewards invitably would be far greater. 


We know good schools cost money. Education is expensive. It is important that our 
system of public education be administered as economically as possible. 


















We hear frequently that the public school system absorbs the biggest portion of the 
tax dollar, and that the cost of the schools has been mounting in an unreasonable manner. 

The fact is, approximately 20 per cent of the tax dollar covers the total cost of public 
education in the United States. 

School expenses have been increasing, because the ATTENDANCE has been increas- 
ing out of all proportion to the cost increase and to the increase in national population. 

In the last 20 years population growth has been nominal. 

In the same period school attendance growth has been PHENOMENAL, constantly 
increasing. High school attendance alone has increased 600 per cent in the last 20 years. 


That makes for higher school costs. But the cost of not educating millions of boys and 
girls would be far greater. 





You hear people say these days: “Cut out the fancy, expensive frills in education. The 
old.time plain education was good enough for us, and it is good enough for children today.” 


But the sad fact seems to be that it wasn’t good enough for us. The results we have 
been able to show, the confusion, the bewilderment, the ignorance manifested everywhere 
today indicate that we need more than ever before a better and more extended system of 
education.—From an editorial in the Oakland Post-Enquirer. 
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C. T. A. Annual Meeting 


Council Committee Reports 


EREWITH are published the reports of 

C. T. A. Council Committees, for which 
there was not space in the May issue, and which 
were presented at the annual meeting April 9, 
1932. See May issue, pages 22-25, 60. 


Teacher Tenure 


OR the past four months the Tenure Com- 
| peti has been conducting a program of 
investigation dealing with the subject of teacher 
tenure. This investigation has been promoted 
along the line outlined in the December report 


of the Tenure Committee and has been con- 
ducted in a manner that would give individual 
teachers, teachers organizations, administrators, 
and trustees an opportunity to express their 
views on the subject of tenure and the opera- 
tion of the present tenure law. 


Time and space will not permit a detailed 
report of all the information which has come to 
of the 
order that the Council may know the general 


the attention committee. However, in 


attitude as expressed by the different groups 
throughout the State, we submit’ a resume of 
the reports which were filed with the commit- 
tee previous to its meeting in Oakland on March 
19, and upon which the members of our com- 
mittee base their recommendations. 


VOLUME 28 . 


NUMBER 6 


Interpretations and Recommendations of 
C. T. A. Tenure Committee 


The Tenure Committee met in Oakland on 
Saturday, March 19, and gave careful consider- 
ation to all the aforementioned material. It was 
the consensus of opinion of the committee that 
the California Teachers Association is 
fronted with the following problems in relation 
to the present teacher tenure law: 


con- 


1. That there are indications on every hand 
of a growing dissatisfaction with the operation 
of the present tenure law. It is the feeling of 
the committee that these objections are due very 
largely to the fact that many of the trustees 
throughout the State are opposed to the appeal 
to the civil courts and for this reason are pass- 
ing regulations making it impossible for effi- 
cient teachers to receive permanent classifica- 
tions. 


2. Information presented to the committee 
indicates there is a growing desire among the 
teaching group for some type of professional 


1. Editorial Note: Limitations of space for- 
bid the publication in full of the resumes of the 
reports above-mentioned. These reports 
prise 10 pages and include— 

1. C. T. A. Southern Section trustees 
tionnaire; 2. Claremont College study of teacher 
tenure; 3. Joint recommendation Southern Cali- 
fornia teachers, administrators and _ trustees; 
4. Bay Section superintendents recommenda- 
tions; 5 Ventura county recommendations; 6. 
Bay Section tenure committee recommendations: 
7. San Diego tenure committee recommendations; 
8. Riverside recommendations; 9 Policies of 
boards of trustees. 


com- 


ques- 
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committee which will work with administrators 
and trustees for the protection of the rights 
of the efficient teacher and which will aid in the 
elimination of the inefficient teacher from the 
teaching profession. 


3. Evidence indicates that with one excep- 
tion all groups which have submitted reports 
to the committee favor some modification of 
the law as it relates to section 5.404. 


4. Unless the California Teachers Associa- 
tion uses its influence to bring about a modi- 
fication of the present law, as it operates in 
the larger districts, so as to be more in keeping 
with the wishes of Boards of Education and 
Boards of Trustees, there are indications that 
an attempt will be made to repeal the law 
altogether. 


With these facts in mind your committee 
desires to make the following recommendations: 


First: The committee unanimously reaffirms 
its belief in the principle of tenure, meaning 
by tenure continuity of position so long as the 
teacher renders effi-ient and satisfactory service 
in the school. 

Second: Should the Council see fit to accept 
the recommendations of the committee, we 
unanimously recommend that the information 
embodied in this report be passed back to the 
several teachers organizations of the State for 
their consideration. 


Third: We recommend by a vote of nine to 
two that the present law be changed by strik- 
ing out the last two words “and fact” from 
section 5.404. 


Local Committees Are Needed 


Fourth: We unanimously recommend that 
the State Council request the teachers of the 
various administrative units of the State to set 
up themselves, voluntary extra-legal commit- 
tees who shall pioneer in the field of adjusting 
professional inequalities within that unit, per- 
taining particularly to inefficiencies and ethical 
violations among teachers; also, that the Coun- 
cil further request the co-operation of Boards 
of Trustees in this matter as a part of its pro- 
gram to adjust the tenure situation. 

Fifth: We unanimously recommend that the 
Council Committee on Ethics and Professional 
Growth be asked to draw up four or five plans 
by which this professional committee could 
act, and to submit these plans to the trustees 
and teacher organizations. 

Sixth: We unanimously recommend that in 
the future the State Tenure Committee include 
at least one representative from the tenure 
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committees of the several sections of the Calli- 
fornia Teachers Association. 


Ray Adkinson, County Superintendent 
Anna D. Clark, Teacher 

R. W. Everett, Teacher 

C. L. Geer, District Superintendent 
W. E. Givens, City Superintendent 
Floyd J. Highfill, Teacher 

Florance Koontz, Assistant County Superintendent 
Edna Maguire, Teacher 

Gladys E. Moorhead, Teacher 

Grace G. Robinson, Teacher 
Josephine R. Smith, Teacher 

Mabelle Wilson, Teacher 


K. L. Stockton, Principal 
Chairman. 
* * * 


Teacher Welfare 


OUR Committee on Teacher Welfare be- 

lieve it worthy of mention that never 
before have members of the teaching profession 
acted on so broad a scale in the interest of 
caring for their own and also helping other 
members of society who have met misfortune 
as during the present school year. 


It has been brought to our attention that 
in every city where there is a Community Chest 
established the teacher group has in nearly 
every instance taken leadership in the matter 
of carrying the campaign to successful con- 
clusion. 


Teachers in a large percentage of our school 
districts have also been contributing a per- 
centage of their monthly salary to unemploy- 
ment funds and helping members of the pro- 
fession who are unemployed. 


Reports have been received from each section 
of California Teachers Association which indi- 
cate that funds have been set aside both for loans 
and gifts to those who are in need of assistance. 
Section funds are being administered through 
the executive committee of each section. There 
are many interesting stories of relief which has 
been given members of our profession through 
the administration of section funds. 

A number of our cities have organized relief 
associations maintained by members of the 
teaching profession. More numerous calls than 
ever before have been made on these organiza- 
tions. 

Members of the Welfare Committee are of 
the opinion greater publicity should be given 
concerning the administration of the Mark Kep- 
pel Loan Fund, which is administered through 
the office of the State Executive Secretary. We 
find that still comparatively few members of 
the profession know of this excellent activity 
of our association. We recommend that reports 
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concerning the Mark Keppel loan fund be in- 
cluded in annual section meetings and in section 
council sessions when activities of the state 
association are reported. 


We are certain that investigation would show 
that the fund has been carefully and properly 
administered. It has been the intent that only 
members in dire need and without collateral that 
could be recognized at a bank should be con- 
sidered eligible for the benefits of this loan 
fund. Applications are referred to the secretary 
and president of each section of the state as- 
sociation. On their recommendation to the state 
executive secretary, loans have been made. The 
fund was found to be almost exhausted some 
months ago. Since that time a number who had 
borrowed from the fund have paid back the 
amount secured and the fund is again in a stable 
condition. 


Help For the Needy 


Your Committee regrets that this time of 
financial stress may hold for members of the 
teaching profession many months of disappoint- 
ment and unemployment and we suggest that 
the Board of Directors be authorized to set 
aside an additional one thousand dollars to the 
credit of the Mark Keppel fund should emer- 
gencies we may meet again exhaust the fund. 


The Bureau of Welfare of the Southern Sec- 
tion continues to be encouraged with the out- 
look for eventually being able to secure acreage 
and an attractive home for retired teachers. A 
number of gifts varying from twenty-five dol- 
lars to one hundred dollars, amounting to sev- 
eral hundred dollars, have been received during 
the past year and deposited in our endowment 
fund. A great many teachers of Southern Cali- 
fornia have given during this school year one 
dollar for the upkeep of the Southern Califor- 
nia Teachers Home. Those gifts have totaled 
over eight thousand dollars. A number of wills 
have been drawn in which the Bureau of Wel- 
fare has been named as beneficiary. A former 
teacher made us a gift of income property which 
is rented and increasing our endowment fund. 
Another teacher recently 
home. 


willed a_ beautiful 

I am pleased to report then that members of 
the board of trustees of the Bureau of Welfare 
of the Southern Section have confidence in the 
future in the matter of being able to realize 
the program of developing an attractive and 
worthy home for retired members of our pro- 
fession. 

We have recently received from members of 
different sections of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation inquiry as to whether it might be ad- 


vantageous to have the State Association take 
the obligation of the teacher home and make 
it a State Home for Retired Teachers. Members 
of the Board of Trustees of the Southern Sec- 
tion do not feel this is a matter they should 
promote. If there are members of other sections 
who desire to see this home which is now estab- 
lished recognized as a state home, it is believed 
such attitude should be declared officially per- 
haps through section council meetings. The 
board of trustees of the Southern Section are 
pleased with the progress that has been made 
and are not looking upon their work as some- 
thing from which they desire to be released. 
If the home should become a state home that 
is a matter for our sections to promote. 


Mr. President, in concluding this report I 
wish to submit two motions to be acted on in 
proper order. I move that members of the 
Board of Directors of California Teachers As- 
sociation be authorized by this Council to set 
aside an additional thousand 
Mark Keppel Loan Fund 
show need for that amount. 


for the 
emergency 


dollars 
should 


I submit for further consideration a second 
motion. I move that the State Executive Secre- 
tary be authorized to write the officers of each 
of the sections of California Teachers Associa- 
tion other than the Southern Section, inviting 
them to consider the advisability of asking the 
State Association to take over the Southern 
California Teachers Home and make it a State 
Home for Retired Teachers. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. L. Tuurston, Chairman 


* * * 


Ethics and Professional Growth 


take his periodical September fling at the 
traditional pedagogue, and though the Rip Van 
Winkles of the present may still cling to some 
unfortunate hallucinations in regard to the pub- 
lic teacher and the public school, yet in the 
hearts of the great majority there does exist a 
high ideal of what the teacher should be and is 
—more or less. 


ae an occasional cartoonist may still 


This ideal is expressed tersely in the follow- 
ing quotation from President Hoover: 

The public school teacher cannot live apart; 
he cannot separate his teaching from his daily 
walk and conversation. He lives among his pupils 
during school hours, and among them and their 
parents all the time. He is peculiarly a public 
character under the most searching scrutiny of 
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watchful and critical eyes. His life is an open 
book. His habits are known to all. His office, like 
that of a minister of religion, demands of him 
an exceptional standard of conduct. 


But not alone in the world outside the teach- 
ing profession has this recognition of the high 
calling been extant. Not alone has it been found 
a vital force in the individual lives of educators 
for the most obscure to the most renowned. 
For almost 40 years it has been seriously studied 
by educational organizations under the subject, 
Professional Ethics or Codes of Ethics. 


California Is a Leader 


In studying this problem of the development 
of professional standards of conduct among 
teachers, California is to be found among the 
leaders. The first official state code for teachers 
was adopted in 1896 by the state teachers asso- 
ciation of Georgia. The California Association 
followed suit in 1904. Today more than 33 states 
have officially adopted such codes. 


A California teacher, May C. Wade of the 
Emerson School in Berkeley, was appointed 
chairman of the California Teachers Association 
committee and prepared a code of ethics which 
was accepted by the State Council eight years 
ago in April. By special arrangement Miss Wade 
on behalf of the California State Council of 
Education then presented this code of California 
to the Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association at its summer meeting in 
Washington, D. C., in 1924. 

Miss Wade concluded her presentation and 
report with a request that the National Educa- 
tion Association make the study of professional 
ethics a major activity and formulate a code— 
as a result, in 1924 a “motion was adopted pro- 
viding for the appointment of a committee to 
formulate for the National Education Associa- 
tion a code of ethics for teachers.” 

This committee having been organized that 
Same year, its continuance was authorized by 
the Representative Assembly each year there- 
after until in 1929 it submitted its final report 
at Atlanta, Georgia. But, says E. L. Heermance, 
“Three things should be kept in mind by the 
student of ethical codes. The first is that a code 
of this character is designed to serve an im- 
mediate practical purpose. It is not a statement 
of general morality. It deals with the customs 
and ideals, the sins and duties, of a particular 
group of men. Ethical principles are stated in 
terms of their daily business experience. The 
code which falls short of this, or attempts to go 
beyond it, is likely to become a series of plati- 
tudes,”’ 


N°” while California has been a leading in- 
fluence in this movement to formulate a 
code, it appears that “the C. T. A. as at present 
organized has never officially recognized the 
code originally adopted in 1904” and since at 
the State Council meeting in April of 1924 the 
committee of which Miss Wade was chairman 
made its report and following the acceptance 
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of this report the committee was discharged 
Thus it seems while California has been influ 
ential in a large way in this work she herse] 
has no officially accepted code. 

This need for a code of ethics has been fel 
increasingly. Then on September 15, 1931, 
letter from the executive secretary, Roy W 
Cloud, with the following paragraph, marked 
the next step: “Now that tenure has been in a 
measure taken from the head lines of our countr) 
papers it appeared to the Board of Directors that 
a very important committee of the California 
Teachers Association should consider the matter 
of keeping our forces as free from adverse criti- 
cism as possible. In order that we may do this 
and in order that we may establish rules of pro- 
cedure it will be necessary for groups of teachers 
to study the matter of ethics and professional 
growth. While ethics and professional growth 
may be considered as separate phases of our 
work, they really align themselves under one gen- 
eral idea.” 

The following were appointed members of 
the committee: Mabel Ellis, San Francisco; Dr. 
E. L. Hardy, San Diego; Mrs. Eileen Hitchcock, 
Los Angeles; M. C. Taylor, Madera; Edna Ma- 
guire, Mill Valley; Gertrude Mallory, Los An- 
geles; O. H. Olson, Burlingame; Thaddeus 
Rhodes, San Francisco; Lewis W. Smith, Berke- 
ley; Edyth Thomas, Los Angeles; A. F. Vander- 
grift, Los Angeles; Helen A. Winchester, Oak- 
land; Mrs. Georgia Parsons, Los Angeles. 

The committee has had two meetings, one in 
Los Angeles in December at which ten of the 
members were present, and one in San Fran- 
cisco today. The committee has received reports 
of the professional growth committee of the 
Bay Section covering the period from March, 
1928. They have made valuable advances along 
this line. However, there seems to be no ac- 
tivity in developing or administering codes of 
ethics. 


OULD some wish to question the need 
W for developing standards of professional 
conduct? Perhaps never has the need been 
greater than now. When retrenchment is every- 
where operative, when lack of sufficient finances 
is threatening the very structure of public edu- 
cation itself, threatening those gains which far- 
visioned educators have labored to achieve, and 
when tenure is threatening the profession with 
civil war within, it would seem imperative that 
these standards of professional conduct be not 
allowed to droop. 


Specifically, the need for further work along 
this line may be stated, first, as a clearer defini- 
tion of standards set up on teachers’ codes; 
secondly, the promotion of an understanding of 
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the issues involved in the standards, and Jastly, 
the creation of machinery in case of willful or 
persistent violation. 


Is not the aim then the attainment of that 
leadership in social progress which is within 
the reach of the teaching profession? The chal- 
lenge, then, we take it, is not merely to formu- 
late a perfunctory code of ethics, but for each 
to make the essence of that code a vitalizing 
fluid in our own veins as well as in the arteries 
of our various groups, to make of our immedi- 
ate groups a society where “each is for all and 
all for each.” 

GeorciA B. Parsons, Chairman. 


* * * 


Kindergarten-Primary 


I would like to call to your attention the Association of 
Childhood Education which meets in Washington, D. C., in 
May. The California Kindergarten-Primary Association is send- 
ing Mrs. Genevieve Anderson, president, and Mrs. Josephine 
O'Hagan, president of the 
Association, Southern Section. 


California Kindergarten - Primary 


CCORDING to promise I am giving you 

a tentative report on our non-promotion 
in Bl classes questionnaire sent out early in 
February: 


Out of 1800 children, from the ages of 5 to 6, 
too immature for reading, there were 583. 


Judging from the number, from 5 to 6, too 
immature for reading, children are sent into the 
Bl class This report shows that 
something should be done to eliminate failures 
in these classes. 


too young. 


Over 3000 questionnaires were sent out to 
Los Angeles, Fresno, Sacra- 
mento, Riverside county, Fresno county, Ber- 
keley, Pasadena, South Pasadena, Long Beach, 
San Diego, and Stockton. It was interesting to 
note that several 


promotions. 


San Francisco, 


smaller cities had no 


non- 


Recommendations to the C. T. A. 
The foreign background seems to be one 
of the greatest drawbacks to progress in the 
lower grades. 


We need more emphasis 
placed on speaking English in school, on the 
playgrounds, and when children are together 
in school groups. 


Definite legislation to be worked out to fix 
the ages for entrance to kindergarten and also 
promotions to the Bl, so as to make children a 
little older for these two situations. 

The committee also urges the support of all 
superintendents and boards of education to so 


include the kindergarten in their economy pro- 
gram that these classes will be maintained and 
not discontinued. Kindergarten teachers will be 
ready to support any economy program that is 
necessary, but for the little children let’s keep 
them in school! 


All kindergarten - primary legislation pre- 
sented to the Legislative Committee was re- 
ferred back to this committee to work out plans 
to be presented later to the C. T. A. 
lative Committee. 


Legis- 


EuceNIA WEstT Jones, Chairman 


Textbooks and Libraries 


OMMITTEE on Textbooks and Libraries 

held a meeting at noon Saturday, April 9. 
The following visitors and members of the 
Committee were present: 


Arthur Gould, Chairman Ivan R. 
J. R. Croad Lynn H. 
Bruce H. Painter P. R. Davis 
Pauline Merchant Mary F. Mooney 
Herbert L. Healy Mary Friedrich 
Curtis Warren A. H. Riddell 

L. P. Farris Gladys E. Moorhead 
W. L. Bachrodt Noel H. Garrison 


Waterman 
Crawford for 


Two particular matters came before the com- 
mittee. 

The first of these was a consideration of a 
report of a special sub-committee which had 
been appointed at the December meeting of the 
committee. This sub-committee consisted of 
Walter Bachrodt, Chairman, Herbert L. Healy, 
and Percy R. Davis. 
purpose of 


It was appointed for the 
assembling material would 
be used to place before teachers the essential 
facts concerning textbooks in California. 


which 


The sub-committee reported that material had 
been gathered and would soon be ready for 
printing. The general committee decided to 
ask the aid of the Sierra Educational News in 
printing and distributing the material. 


also recommended that the aid of 
county superintendents be secured in reaching 
rural teachers with the material. It was decided 
to urge upon teacher organizations throughout 
the state and upon other organizations 
interested in the schools, such as the P.-T. A., 
the desirability of using this material as the 


It was 


also 


basis for the discussion for at least one meet- 
ing before January 1, 1933. This whole matter 
was referred back to this sub-committee with 
instructions and power to proceed and carry its 
work to completion. 
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County Libraries 


The second problem had been referred to 
this committee by the Legislative Committee at 
its meeting on April 8. It concerned two phases 
of the work of the county libraries. One of 
these two questions has to do with the fact that 
the county librarian makes her budget annually 
about two months before the district trustees 
make their budgets. 

The county librarian seldom includes in her 
budget as much as the sum total of the library 
budgets of the district trustees. The conse- 
quence is that the county supervisors use the 
difference between the two budgets for general 
county purposes, a procedure evidently never 
intended by the present law and considered an 
undesirable and unwarranted use of school dis- 
trict funds. 

The other phase of the county library prob- 
lem has to do with the fact that the county 
librarians use a part of the school district 
library funds for purposes of administering the 
county library. This procedure is objected to by 
some county superintendents who feel that all 
the money raised by school districts for library 
purposes should be used to buy books. 

In view of the fact that these two problems 
chiefly concern county superintendents, a special 
committee was appointed consisting of Herbert 
L. Healy, superintendent of Kern county, David 
Martin, superintendent of Alameda county, to- 
gether with Alfred Lentz and Ivan Waterman 
of the State Department of Education. 

This sub-committee is to determine whether 
the remedies needed consist of new legislation, 
new interpretation of present legislation, or new 
methods of administering the present laws. 
This committee will report back to the general 
committee on textbooks and libraries at the 
next meeting of the Council, which committee 
will in turn make a report directly to the Legis- 
lative Committee. 

ARTHUR GouLD, Chairman 
- x * 


Administrative Units 


I appreciate the fact that we are behind schedule this after- 
noon, and for that reason I shall not make the report which I 
have prepared. I think it is necessary only to report in general 
terms on the progress our committee is making. 


AST December, in Los Angeles, a compre- 

hensive report was given on the study 
which had been made in Kern county by Doc- 
tors Staffelbach and Proctor. That study is in 
the hands of the people of Kern county who 
are evaluating it with reference to its applica- 
tion to the administrative unit in that county. 


Our surveyors have now presented us wit 
another report—that of Mendocino county. 
is indeed a splendid study and has been print 
and distributed at the expense of Mendoci 
county. I regret that I am unable to furn 
you each copies of this report, but it would not 
be fair to ask for enough copies to supply the 


council and it is too voluminous to warrant 


reproduction by the California Teachers Ass 
ciation. 


The high-lights of this report and also tha 
of Kern county, together with reports of Sa: 
Bernardino, Orange, Monterey, Stanislaus, and 
Sonoma counties, are to be printed by the fed- 


eral government, and we shall hope to have 
these in your hands in the course of a few 


months. 
In the meantime plans will be formulated for 


further studies along the lines already pursued 
by Doctors Staffelbach and Proctor. 


A. R. Ciirton, Chairman 


* * * 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


of California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section 
ALBERT M. SHaw, Chairman 


Constitution 


Article 1. Name 


HE name of this organization shall be the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of thé 
California Teachers Association, Southern Sec- 
tion. 
Article 2. Purpose 


The object and purpose of this department 
shall be: 

1. To bring classroom teachers throughout 
California into closer relationships of mutual 
assistance and co-operation. 

2. To promote the social, professional and 
economic status of teachers. 

3. To assist in strengthening and making 
more efficient the work of the California Teach- 
ers Association. 

4. To increase the membership and interest 
of classroom teachers in the California Teach- 
ers Association. 

5. To investigate and study current educa- 
tional problems of importance. 

6. To promote higher educational ideals and 
standards. 


Article 3. Membership 


All classroom teachers who are members of 
the California Teachers Association, Southern 
Section, shall be members of this Southern Sec- 
tion Department of Classroom Teachers unless 
by written statement to the President of this 
Section Department they elect not to become 
such members. 


Article 4. Sections 


This Section Department shall have the same 
size and geographical boundaries as those of 
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the California Teachers Association, 
Section. 

The constitution, by-laws and organization 
of this department section shall be in harmony 
with and shall not be in conflict with the con- 
stitution, by-laws and organization of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, Southern Section. 


Southern 


Article 5. Officers 


The officers of this Section Department shall 
be a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary 
and a Treasurer, all of whom shall be elected 
for a term of one year or until their succes- 
sors shall have been elected and qualified. 


Article 6. 


Each of the nine counties which comprise this 
Section Department of Classroom Teachers shall 
be entitled to one representative on the Ex- 
ecutive Board of this Department for each 1000 
members or major fraction thereof which such 
section has in this Section Department of Class- 
room Teachers, provided that each county shall 
have at least one such representative. 

These representatives together with the offi- 
cers of the Section Department shall constitute 
the Executive Board. 


Executive Board 


Article 7. Meetings 


The regular meetings of the Executive Board 
of this Section Department shall be held semi- 
annually at such time and place as the officers 
of this Section Department shall decide. 

Special meetings may be called at any time by 
vote of a majority of the officers, or of the 
Executive Board. 

By order of the officers, or of a majority of 
the Executive Board, any regular or special 
meeting of the Executive Board may be declared 
a general membership meeting open to any or 
all of the members of the Section Department. 
Such a general membership meeting may also 
be called by a petition signed by 100 members 
of the Section Department if such petition is 
signed by members in at least three counties 
of the Section Department. 


Article 8. Initiative, Referendum and Recall 


The right of initiative, referendum and recall 
shall be granted to the membership of this Sec- 
tion Department at all times. 


Article 9. Amendments 


This constitution and the accompanying by- 
laws may be amended at any regular meeting 
of the Executive Board, or at a general mem- 
bership meeting by a two-thirds vote of those 
present and voting, provided the proposed 
amendment has been submitted in writing at a 
previous regular meeting of the same kind as 
that at which the amendment is to be voted 
upon. 


By-Laws 


Duties of Officers 


Article 1. 


Section 1. President 

The President shall preside at all meetings of 
the Section Department and of the Executive 
Board. 

He shall sign all vouchers for the disburse- 
ment of funds, and shall perform all the ex- 
ecutive duties which shouid properly be handled 
by the President of such an organization. 


News 23 


Section 2. Vice-President 


The Vice-President shall preside at all meet- 
ings at which the President is unable to preside, 
and shall perform such duties of an executive 
nature as the President may properly delegate 
to him. 

In case of a vacancy in the office of President, 
the Vice-President shall assume all the powers 
and duties of the President. 


Section 3. 


The Secretary shall keep the minutes of each 
meeting of the Department and of the E*xecutive 
Board. He shall handle such correspondence of 
the Section Department as the President refers 
to him. 


Secretary 


Section 4. Treasurer 


The Treasurer shall pay all bills for the Sec- 
tion Department, receive and disburse the funds, 
signing with the President all vouchers for the 
same. He shall keep an accurate record of all 
receipts and expenses, and make an annual re- 
port of the same to the Executive Board. 


Article 2 Budget 


Section 1. Each year after election, the newly 
elected officers shall prepare an itemized budget 
of estimated receipts and expenses for the 
ensuing year which shall become effective when 
approved by the Executive Board. 

Any expenditures not provided for in the offi- 
cial annual budget shall be duly authorized by 
the Executive Board, before becoming legally 
effective. 

Any officer shall become personally responsible 
for any expense which he incurs that has not 
been provided for in the official annual budget, 
or Officially authorized as provided in this 
article. 


Article 3. 


Section 1. Vacancies in all offices and com- 
mittees other than that of President shall be 
filled by the President. Such appointees shall 
hold office only for the balance of the unexpired 
term. 


Vacancies 


Article 4. Committees 


Section 1. There shall be three regular 
standing committees as follows: Section De- 
partment Extension Committee, Education Com- 
mittee, and Legislative Committee. 


Section 2. Special Committees. The Presi- 
dent shall have the power to appoint, and pre- 
scribe the duties of such special committees 
from time to time as seem to be needed to carry 
on the work of the Section Department in a 
constructive and efficient manner. 


Section 3. Members of Committees. The chair- 
men of all committees shall be appointed bj 
the President. In making the appointments of 
members of committees, the President may con- 
fer with the other officers, and shall make such 
appointments as shall be acceptable to the Com- 
mittee chairmen. 


Section 4. Duties of Committees. 


1. Department Extension Committee. It shall 
be the duty of the Extension Committee to pro- 
mote membership in the California Teachers 
Association among .classroom teachers. 

To assist in interpreting the schools to the 
public, and in making the work of educational 
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organizations better serve the interests of the 
public schools and the educational profession. 


9 


2. Education Committee. It shall be the duty 
of the Education Committee to study current 
educational problems of interest and value to 
classroom teachers in particular and the cause 
of education in general. 


3. Legislative Committee. It shall be the duty 
of the Legislative Committee to study current 
problems in educational legislation in such a 
way as to assist in promoting the work and 
efficiency of the educational profession. 


It shall be the duty of all committees to 
encourage such study and research among the 
members of the Department as will aid and 
support the work of the committee actively, 
energetically and constructively. 


It shall be the duty of the chairmen of the 
committees to confer with each other so as to 
arrange a co-ordinated, unified plan for work, 
that the work of any one of the committees 
Shall not over-lap the work of the other com- 
mittees. 


It shall further be the duty of all committees 
in so far as is feasible, to carry on their work 
in co-operation and in harmony with the work 
of the California Teachers Association, and of 
the Southern Section. 


It shall be the duty of the President of the 
Section Department to arrange the membership 
on all regular committees so that the terms of 
office of all members on any committee shall not 
expire at the same time, and no member shall be 
appointed for a term to exceed three years. 


Members of special committees shall be ap- 
pointed for terms not to exceed one year. 


All committees shall make an annual report 
to the Executive Board and from time to time 
shall present to the officers and members of the 
Section Department such partial or progress re- 
ports as the President and Committee Chairman 
may deem desirable. 


Article 5. Nomination and Election of Officers 


Section 1. The regular term for all officers 
and representatives to the Executive Board shall 
begin January 1 of each year. 


Election of representatives to the Executive 
Board, and any other election not specifically 
provided for in this constitution and by-laws 
may be carried out in the Southern Section 
electoral districts at the same time and in the 
same way as the regular Southern Section elec- 
tion. 


Nominations and elections of officers for the 
ensuing year shall be made by the Executive 
Board at its last regular meeting preceding 
January 1 of each year. 


Nominations may be made from the floor at 
the meeting, but all elections shall be by ballot. 


A plurality vote shall elect in all cases. 


Representation on the Executive Board shall 
be apportioned among the three classroom 
teacher groups, kindergarten, elementary and 
high school approximately in. proportion to their 
membership in the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


Section 2. Absent voting. Any member of the 
Executive Board who is necessarily absent from 
any meeting may send his vote by mail or by 
messenger, and shall be entitled to have such 
vote duly recorded for any officer or upon any 
question for which he desires to vote. 


Voting upon any question or election which 
may be submitted to the whole membership for 
decision may be conducted by mail. The Ex- 
ecutive Board shall authorize the procedure to 
be followed in any such general election, and 
shall choose an election committee to canvass 
the votes, 


Whenever the officers of the Section Depart- 
ment deem it advisable, an election on any 
matter which may come before the Section De- 
partment may be carried out at the same time 
and by the same means as the regular Southern 
Section election and the Southern Section is 
hereby authorized to lend its co-operation to 
this end. 


Article 6. Department Funds 


Section 1. No dues or assessments shall be 
levied by the Section Department except by vote 
of the members of the Section Department, afte: 
having been authorized by a two-thirds vote of 
the E’xecutive Board. 


Two-thirds of the votes cast by the member- 
ship of the Department shall be necessary to 
carry any such measure in any election for this 
purpose. 

Section 2. The funds for carrying on the 
work of the Section Department shall be derived 
from an appropriation from the general funds 
of the California Teachers Association of not 


more than 6 cents per member of the Section 
Department. 


Article 7. Representation in the State Council 


Section 1. The President of this Section De- 
partment or such other member as he may 
designate shall be the official representative of 
the Department on the State Council of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, and shall have the 
same rights and privileges as other members of 
the State Council, except that he shall have no 
vote in the election of the Board of Directors of 
the California Teachers Association. 


Article 8. Parliamentary Procedure 


Section 1. On all matters of procedure not 
otherwise covered by the provisions of this con- 
stitution and by-laws, Robert’s Rules of Order 
shall be the official guide. 


Article 9. Enacting Provisions 


Section 1. This constitution and by-laws of 
the Southern Section Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the California Teachers Association 
constitutes a part of the report of the commit- 
tee which was authorized by the State Council 
of the California Teachers Association meeting 
December 5, 1931. 


This Section Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers shall become operative and fully established 
when this report together with this constitution 
and by-laws is officially accepted by the State 
Council of the California Teachers Association, 
and by the Council of the Southern Section. 
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Teachers Salaries 


URING the past ten years this committee 

has made several reports on the salary 
schedules in elementary schools throughout the 
state with the special thought of assisting, in 
every way possible, in improving the salaries 
for teachers in the rural schools. 

During the period of years from 1914 to 1920, 
when the purchasing power of the dollar was 
continually decreasing, teachers salaries were 
increased very slowly. It took years of work 
on the part of the local and state teachers or- 
ganizations to awaken the public to the idea 
that, in order to maintain the high standards of 
the teaching profession, teachers should be paid 
not only a “living” ‘saving” 
salary. 


‘ 


salary but also a 


In the past ten years salary schedules have 
been improved so that in the larger cities teach- 
ers are being paid better salaries. However, it 
is a fact that after salaries were raised in vari- 
ous parts of the state in the smaller cities and 
rural districts from about 1920-1922, no increases 
have been made since that time. In the large 
majority of cities and districts throughout the 
state teachers salaries are much lower than 
they should be. 


In the report of December, 1928, on salaries 
for the teachers in rural schools for the school 
year 1927-1928, it was shown that only 42% of 
these schools paid over $1400, and 21% paid 
$1500 or more. 


In the report of April, 1930, a study was made 
of salary schedules in cities having district or 
city superintendents. Out of the 156 districts 
reporting, only 31 paid maximum salaries of 
$2000 or more. Seventy-nine (79) paid less than 
$1800 maximum and 31 of these paid less than 
$1600. 


Salaries Are Not Adequate 


All these facts show that in the majority of 
cities and districts throughout the state, teach- 
ers are still not receiving adequate salaries. 
There has been a continuous campaign to in- 
crease teachers salaries and now every effort 
must be made on the part of all the local and 
state teachers organizations to maintain what 
we have. 

In order to help hold the present level of 
salaries, this committee felt that data should be 
obtained from the teachers themselves showing 
that the present decrease in the prices of com- 
modities has not appreciably affected the living 
costs of the teachers. On account of their posi- 
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tions in school and society, teachers must main- 
tain good standards of living. 


In order to determine what could be done in 
making a thorough study of the living costs of 
teachers, a preliminary study was made last 
December by the members of this committee in 
their respective schools. The summary of the 
replies gave so many valuable facts about living 
costs and amounts not saved by teachers, that 
the committee decided to make a state-wide 
survey including teachers in all types of schools. 


The Method Used 


The following procedure was used to collect 
the data: One or more persons in each county 
were asked to give out the questionnaires, col- 
lect the same, and, if possible, to summarize the 
replies on a standard form which was used in 
this report. The responses were very satisfac- 
tory. There were replies from 51 counties. 


In order to have all groups of teachers repre- 
sented, only a few schools in each county were 
selected. These schools included the rural ele- 
mentary, the small high school, the city elemen- 
tary and the city high school. This means that 
there are included in this report replies from the 
small rural schools to the large city high schools. 
Several thousand questionnaires were sent out. 
There were 5317 replies used in this study. 


Conclusions 


There are many important conclusions that 
can be drawn from the summary of this survey. 
It will be seen that 68% of all these reporting 
had one or more dependents and of the 3001 
single women that 56% had dependents. This 
is one important factor that renders it very 
difficult for them to make any savings from the 
salaries received. 


The figures as given above will tend to cor- 
rect the frequent impression that the single 
teacher has very little responsibility in the care 
of others. 

For this school year 82% of the teachers are 
spending the same or more for clothing; 18% 
report that they are spending less. It is sur- 
prising the large numbers who are spending less 
than $100 a year for clothing. 


Teachers Support the Unemployed 


It is interesting to note that only 9% report a 
decrease in the cost of board and roqgm or main- 
taining a house, while 91% report that it is cost- 
ing the same or more for this year. 


As might be expected a large number 
state that it is costing more for the care of 






STATE SUMMARY 
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— Female — —Male 
Single M Ss Married Grand Total 
Total 3011 1115 228 963 5317 
Rveom and Board or Rent, Food, Same 2345 835 158 668 4006 75% 
etc., 1931-’32, compared to Incr. 443 169 48 173 833 16% 
1930-’31. Decr. 223 111 22 122 478 9% 
Clothing, cost for 1931-’32 com- Same 2057 758 172 665 3652 69% 
pared to 1930-31. Incr. 382 134 28 163 707 13% 
Decr. 572 223 28 135 958 18% 
No. of Dependents, 1931-’32 0 1332 230 109 50 1721 
1 903 364 59 181 1507 
2 527 297 43 245 1112 68% 
3 or more 249 224 17 487 977 
No. of Dependents, 1931-’32, Same 1204 626 102 682 2614 77% 
compared to 1930-’31. Incr. 327 197 13 153 690 20% 
Decr. 58 33 2 9 102 
3406 Total 
Care of Dependents, 1931-32, Same 896 494 67 497 1954 67% 
compared to 1930-31. Incr. 458 204 26 125 813 28% 
Decr. 77 46 8 19 150 
2917 Total 
Amount spent for 0-$99 908 499 63 314 1784 
Professional $100-199 798 330 57 284 1469 
Improvement $200-299 519 128 46 172 865 63% 
1930-31. $300 and over 483 56 40 93 672 
4790 Total 
Amount spent for 0-$49 1432 622 120 413 2587 
Community Chest, $50-99 731 252 58 252 1293 
Charity, etc. $100-199 431 124 22 160 737 47% 
1930-'31. $200 and over 133 31 9 62 235 
4852 Total 
Less than $100 1018 544 78 477 2117 45% 
Savings, $100-249 806 231 49 178 1264 27% 
1930-'31. $250-499 552 109 32 168 861 18% 
$500 or more 324 42 35 60 461 10% 
4703 Total 


dependents. 28% so reported and over 
half of these reporting are single women. 

Under the amounts spent for professional im- 
provement, 63% spend over $100 a year. In 
order that teachers may grow professionally it 
is necessary to study and travel. Large numbers 
of teachers spend a part of their vacation study- 
ing in summer schools. Many more would avail 
themselves of the broadening values of travel if 
they could afford to do so. 

Teachers are giving much more this year than 
ever before to the community chest and welfare 
work. The figures as given for last school year 
will be more than doubled this year. On account 
of their close association with the people in their 
communities teachers are giving more than any 
other group in helping to care for those who 
are in need. 

Under the item of savings for the last school 
year it will be seen that 45% saved less than 
$100, Of this number at least one-half said that 


they could save nothing due to the fact that 
they must care for those dependent upon them. 
Only 27% reported a savings of between $100 
and $250. 


teaching profession, present salaries must be 
maintained and as soon as possible increased. 

This idea was very clearly stated in President 
Hoover’s message to the thousands of superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers and others in- 
terested in education at the recent convention in 
Washington: 


.. order to improve the standards of the 


The very first obligation upon the 
national resources is the undiminished sup- 
port of the public schools. We cannot afford 
to loss ground in education. That is neither 
economy nor good government. 

This very significant statement, coming from 
our President, should be carried to every com- 


(Turn to Page 64) 










































The High Sierra 


ZoE TiFFANY, Channing School, Palo Alto 


| aust go back to the mountains, 

For June again is there; 

The snow lies still on their rugged breasts, 
But the skies are high and fair. 

The little streams, joyful at release, 

Come rushing down with a will, 

Their chattering courses pied with bloom, 
But the lakes are far and still. 


I must walk the canyon again 

When the light is violet-gray, 

And, silent, wait, as the canyon waits, 

For the miracle of day. 

Gold again! And a golden shaft 

Where pale marsh grass upsprings, 

And a swaying columbine, blood-red, brave, 
Beauty to beauty flings! 


I must climb to the higher slopes, 

Where the wind is sharp, like a knife, 

And the twisted junipers prove their souls 
In five hundred years of strife! 

And I must come, weary, at dusk, to hear 
The incense cedars croon low 

That guard my cabin; for June is there, 
And I must arise and go! 


* * * 


California Kindergarten Primary 


3 Association 

at NNUAL homecoming day of the kindergarten- 
n j primary department of the University of 
10 California at Los Angeles was held Saturday, 


May 21. 


In the morning at 10:30 a business meeting 

|) was held in the Education building, at which 

ne |) time chairmen of the various committees sub- 
mitted their reports, and as an added interest, 


pe } the delegates just returned from the convention 
|) of the Association for Childhood Education gave 
nt || reports of that always interest- 
n- i= ing event. 
n- 1 After the morning meeting 
‘ i. there was a luncheon in beau- 
in |) titul Kerckhoff Hall, followed by 
} a benefit bridge party for the 
he } Bertha A. Hall memorial fund. 
Bertha A. Hall was physical 
p- education instructor at the uni- 
rd versity and conducted a course 
er ' in Creative Rhythm for the stu- 
dents in the kindergarten - pri- 
mary department. At the time of 
ym | her death she was preparing to 
n- | publish a work on this subject. 


» The interest from this fund will The fandangos of old California were happy and colorful. 
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be awarded each year to the student or graduate 
from this department who has made the most 
outstanding contribution along this line during 
the year. 


Homecoming day is always a festive occasion. 
It is good to meet old friends and each year now 
there is the added interest of noting the prog- 
ress in new buildings and also of enjoying the 
beautiful campus.—Marian J. Dalmazzo, Los An- 


geles. 
*~ * * 


Summer Course in Nature-Study 


AN JOSE Teachers College announces ten 

days of field nature-study at Asilomar on the 
Monterey Peninsula, June 20 to 29, in their West 
Coast School of Nature-Study. 


This short course is most worthwhile since the 
knowledge gained will be of local California 
wild flowers, trees, water birds, seashore life and 
earth forms and the methods for teaching these 
subjects will be modern and up-to-date. 


Among the in- 
structors on the 
staff are such 
well-known nat- 
uralists as Dr. G. 
Pickwell, editor 
of the “Western 
Nature Study” 
bulletins, and K. @ 4 


a 
Hazeltine. Fr 2 Urea 
“ 





Africa 


3ILL QUINN, age 9, Sixth Grade 
Fresno State College Elementary School 


HERE are lots of things in Africa, 
That I would like to see, 
Elephants, monkeys, poisonous snakes, 
And also the chimpanzee. 


The crocodile with its great wide mouth, 
The diamond mines we find in the south, 
The tall giraffe and the zebra, too, 

That we often see in our city’s zoo. 


Contributed by Elizabeth J. Price, Assistant Professor 
Education, Fresno State College. 
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The Jewels of Life 


CLaupE WEIMER, Principal, Lone Pine Grammar School 


en jewels of the earth are hidden rare 
In lonely places in far lands and seas, 

Not scattered like the pebbles everywhere 
Beneath our feet to gather at our ease. 


It takes the toil of ages to possess 

The treasures which we most appreciate, 
Not like the rain a blessing effortless 

To those who idly fold their hands and wait. 


Life may be vastly rich in many things, 
Rich in its understanding and its powers, 
Rich in its love and rich in all that brings 
Foregleams of heaven to this world of ours. 


But not to those who fail the sacrifice 
Shall come those values excellent and rare, 
But to those faithful ones who pay the price, 
The price of preparation, toil and care. 


We make our lives the things they come to be, 


Mrs. Drusilla Rhodes, San Luis Obispo 
County Director of Curriculum, is head- 
ing a notable progressive course-of- 

study for rural schools of that area. 





Living Geography 


ACMILLAN Company has brought out a 
M two-volume “Living Geography,” of spec- 
ial merit. The books are characterized by accur- 
acy of content through the collaboration of 
geographer, educator and _ statistician. The 
authors,—Ellsworth Huntington, Beverley Ben- 
son and Frank McMurry,—are leaders in their 
respective fields. 


The equipment of color-maps is particularly 
accurate and educationally useful. There is ex- 
tensive teaching equipment in the books for 
their most effective utilization. 


Book One makes the historical approach; 
Book Two approaches the field through casual 
geography, emphasizing urban and industrial 
life. 


The books are beautiful in typography and 
illustration. List prices, Book One, $1.20; Book 
Two, $1.60. The Pacific Coast offices of the 
Macmillan Company are 350 Mission Street, San 
Francisco. 


J. D. Sweeney, superintendent of Red Bluff 
schools, has recently been elected to the vice- 
presidency of the California Historical Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Sweeney has made many historical 
studies and also is among the veteran workers 
of California Teachers Association, 


We mould and fashion them with our own hands, 
With our own wills we guide the destiny 
Of our own lives from this to other lands. 


Whom shall we blame if these strange lives of 
ours 
Are left mis-shapen and unfinished here, 
If, failing to appropriate our powers, 
We wreck along life’s road its rich career? 


And how shall heaven reward us if we come 
With all our given talents thrown away 
To face the judgment of the ages dumb 
And empty-handed some eternal day! 


Oh, build each day to the expanding soul 
New strength and beauty, new desires and 
great, 
And live to find each day as days unroll 
New tasks, new pleasures, new achievements 
wait. 
+ * 7 


D. Appleton and Company have recently 
brought out a particularly fine fiction series for 
children and young people. Among the recent 
titles are: Guns of Yorktown, by John Murray 
Reynolds; illustrated by 
Manning De V. Lee; 290 
pages; price $2.00. 

Children of a Star, by Julie 
Clossom Kenly; illustrated 
by Henry C. Kenly; 260 
pages, price $2.50. 

The Cub-Battery, by Ralph 
Henry Barbour; 285 pages, 
price $2.00. 

Barbara Benton, Editor, by 
Helen Diehl Olds; illustrated 
by Desie Merwin; 200 pages; 
$2.00. 

Bellinda in Old New Or- 
leans, by Gladys Blake; 305 
pages, price $2.00. Illustrated 
by Harve Stein. 
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The Taj Mahal 


Ray F. Gienn, Principal, 
Ramona School, San Bernardino 


HE accompanying views are of a replica 
"am the Taj Mahal, which the Ramona School 
exhibited in the by-products department of the 
22nd national orange show this year. It won a 
first prize of $50. 


The building was worked out as a correlation 
project between the departments of manual arts, 
social science and art. Its construction involved 
the solution of many interesting problems. First 
the plans must be drawn. This meant a great 
deal of research work. All the pictures that 
could be found were assembled, and careful 
measurements taken. From these, scale-draw- 
ings were made. 


Then the problem of materials had to be 
solved. In order to reduce the expense, it was 
decided to construct one face first, and then 
duplicate it for the rest of the building. Several 
changes were made before the right materials 
were hit upon. The building is of fiber wall- 
board. The domes are paper-fiber baskets cov- 
ered with plaster-of-paris. The balustrades 
around the minarets are of cotton-cord, woven 
on nails as stakes. The carved decorations were 
cut from cardboard of suitable thickness and 
glued in place. The entire building was then 
painted white. 


As an indication of the thoroughness and care 
with which the work was done, a world traveler 
who saw it after it was completed, said that the 
only thing it lacked was the star and crescent 
crowning the central dome. A careful check 





Three school departments co-operated in the building 
of this palace 
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There is marmalade behind the arches 


of the pictures from which the drawings were 
made convinced us that the lack was not the 
fault of the boys and girls who made the draw- 
ings, for no star and crescent could be seen in 
any picture. 

The marmalade, which can be seen through 
the arches, was made by the domestic science 
girls of our school. The trees were loaned by 
Mr. De Haan of the Twin Cypress nursery, 
who did the landscaping for us. The fountain 
and pool were built in the high school machine- 
shop. Save these two last items, the entire 
project is class-room work done by boys and 
girls of the 6th grade. 

The teachers in charge were Mrs. Kennedy, 
social science; Mr. Santos, manual arts; Miss 
Fiegel, domestic science; Miss Heitz, art. 


* * * 


Cabrillo 


KaTHRYN L, GENTRY, age 9, 
Elliot School, San Bernardino 


G setncn was as brave as can be, 

He sailed far over the sea; 

He was the first white man to touch the sand 
Where many Indians were at hand. 


To California he did sail, 
And to tell the truth he did get pale; 
Cabrillo was very, very true, 
And he sailed in 1542. 
Contributed by Mrs. W. W. Gentry 


* * * 


Circular One of 1932 Educational Research 
Service, Department of Superintendence, and the 
Research Division of the National Education 
Association, is a most interesting review of 
school costs and expenditures in practically all 
the cities of over 100,000 population in the 
United States. 

The material contained is arranged in tables 
which are easily comprehended. School officials 
who care to compare their costs with other 
communities of like size will have an oppor- 
tunity to do so in the reading of the report. 
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Tax Transfer Amendment will Lower Taxes 


Compiled™ by J. H. Hunter, President, County Tax Equalization Association 


The following table shows in detail the amount that each county of the state is now required 
to raise in order to meet the present mandatory matching provisions of the State Constitution. If 
the proposed Tax Transfer Amendment is passed by the people, each county will save the amount 
shown in this chart. The present tax rates will be reduced in the amounts specified.—Roy W. CLoup. 





Grand Total 
County A.D.A. 
Matching” Reductionof Present County Proposed County 
Plus other County County Tax Tax Rate Tax Rate 
County School Expense per $100 Inside Outside Inside Outside 
IGRI nce sna ences csectnieeceene sn GO EO ORO $0.77 $1.77 $1.97 $1.00 $1.20 
Ne ihpbsetterceecet ion ; 3,012.04 me oy Or Se nee” le ee 1.59 
iin a oa ariel ei. ' 85,896.44 1.21 2.20 2.50 .99 1.29 
eee outa tials. .98 2.63 2.97 1.65 1.99 
Cuhaveens.... si ai ee RL 69,660.18 .92 2.39 2.79 1.47 1.87 
on... Sa ——— 55 1.75 2.10 1.20 1.55 
Contra Costa sidiealeteeiebs catia ieee 644,067.08 .65 1.979 2.30 1.329 1.65 
Bed PEGE CO... =~ nnn sn eess--- 48,970.28 41 2.32 2.50 1.91 2.09 
El Dorado......... sissiaganapaaeniras tas mei 91,159.29 .83 2.45 2.85 1.62 2.02 
eo casacodecteemnnccins dtp Lae 1.03 2.03 2.28 1.00 1.25 
ose tadaeeoanaainigie a 143,039.37 -61 1.42 1.72 81 1.11 
ea 8g 420,512.98 .79 2.035 2.54 1.245 1.75 
Imperial...... ; sosekneenséeceenesngneunenses 546,129.02 1.18 2.53 2.70 1.35 1.52 
81,502.89 -67 1.50 1.90 83 1.23 
872,902.96 49 1.45 1.60 96 1,11 
278,292.36 -76 1.50 1.90 -74 1,14 
102,625.46 1.02 2.04 2.64 1.02 1.62 
139,477.77 -98 2.12 2.55 1,14 1.57 
16,007,644.46 .53 1.334 1.484 804 -954 
208,985.19 82 1.75 1.95 -93 1.13 
283,535.84 92 - 2.59 3.09 1.67 2.17 
Mariposa Si al ee 40,103.96 ee ee 2.75 es 1.94 
Mendocino.....................--------------------- = 308,131.78 1.25 2.60 3.00 1.35 1.75 
Merced..................---------------:-s-eeeereeteeees 404,578.58 1.13 2.70 3.20 1.57 2.07 
Modoc.. : sigh ata cetacean E 102,762.51 1.02 2.50 2.75 1.48 1.73 
cians 1 iia ech Hee a a 12,111.59 a. Cf eee ee ut 1.73 
I acct a cescricrcat irc oainaienaicaatins 465,573.93 -84 1.99 2.39 1.15 1.55 
ripe goeccninaoiienssecnduni radeon benioumanbunes 165,079.10 75 2.30 2.75 1.55 2.00 
Nevada..... ask in nia declare teee sins 105,353.82 1.69 3.60 4.00 1.91 2.31 
i sk. caus pewbateceetecacnen cme iy -67 1.45 1.85 .78 1.18 
iis Fa deicicteneniceps satccicn inn coocnleeacnetaie aie 266,379.33 1.30 2.37 2.57 1.07 1.27 
a eee 74,928.05 aes Oe re. a 1.69 
i ia can lacie ple ences atoms 725,271.94 1.19 2.92 3.52 273 2.33 
RN 5 ie clude ediibeetabens 1,054,110.83 -76 2.237 2.66 1.477 1.90 
SN he ae 137,128.05 -96 2.33 2.60 1.37 1.64 
IN Site iS ie 1,158,215.75 1.35 3.01 3.48 1.66 2.13 
RN sah sichsicinicccad emo ttcedactacieianioek 1,573,095.78 .66 2.15 2.58 1.49 1.92 
San Francisco............................-.-.- ecu 3,131,166.37 .38 eee - Mee See Ce 
San Joaquin...... ida ieitht lipid ieliasdaia et 869,887.77 .83 2.36 2.75 1.53 1.92 
Fa I csi neidccccinidinhnsesncsan 297,904.25 .83 2.37 2.80 1.54 1.97 


1. These figures are for the fiscal year 1931-32 and are the actual tax rates charged at 
the present time. 


9 


2. These figures include the additional amount that was expected to be taken from 
district taxes. 
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Eidicsscthnicaainebibanthidssinictboncteoudccns 636,850.15 

i iain etc nttcnedesitacsevsets 536,962.30 
I i iiiastitiicnnccdo ct lciateniinsiaiecs 1,227,592.72 
re Pili ccitinctihi cas cetntiiasvinsinnienat 323,278.21 
acs ec etic 175,476.27 
i eicsansincecatetesdommatatdesaigaennedes 34,083.17 
III cicicinish i hcnieicadiciiuaavessnsadadaceneapaundelnn 305,660.53 
i ictantinecteesinctbaceceintcekasacentgniubereaninns 331,032.56 
iia taint ciciethntnstiticenieantatinnsnintiiaiaiiabass 579,527.99 
a iahrchittiniteciaditcnsinliscatbinanntnomitios 609,550.42 
kc acnrtlcntsentincatcusetsamainsetetien 165,084.12 
tik ate nciicscicpiianmaptieipenmiicpeniin 160,129.39 
aia cpiciindisicb ciikcelanlacnoasennsbinasciediaibibinsiiiatice nibs 36,165.30 
iia ctlathivslettibinccaidicnhinlitsinnsseintsbhaineanii 852,822.59 
Oc ciclicecsecccncanncisonatiateccsnesnieins 93,711.88 
I thieaicasthaiatiosescibdctautiicaaeldlbiaecalaaidiaied 541,594.19 
sti ektimntccnitintitaeeiin 217,452.57 
i cbciciselctvnctuinassiahibbnstanatteimasmabinte, 120,671.51 
$44,640,336.31 
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1,28 2.895 
-60 2.10 2.40 1.50 1.80 
1.01 2.02 2.41 1.01 1.40 
1.29 3.10 3.75 1.81 2.46 
1.20 2.70 3.10 1.50 1.90 
1.23 3.45 3.95 2.22 2.72 
1.42 2.49 2.89 1,07 1.47 
.99 1.87 2.27 88 1.28 
1.26 2.92 3.30 1.66 2.04 
1.07 1.90 1.90 83 .83 
89 2.55 3.15 1.66 2.26 
85 2.15 2.38 1.30 1.53 
_—— )0ltiC* ee eo um 2.91 
1.23 2.58 2.88 1.50 1.80 
1.13 3.165 3.565 2.135 2.435 
57 1.98 2.23 1,41 1.66 
-79 2.09 2.69 1.30 1.90 
old 2.34 2.74 1.63 2.03 





The State Board Is Upheld 


Decision of State Board of Education Upheld 
by Supreme Court of California 


Wiuiarp E. Givens, President, 
California Teachers Association 


RECENT unanimous decision of the Su- 

preme Court of California holds that the 
authority of the State Board of Education to 
adopt textbooks for use in the elementary 
schools has its foundation in the State Constitu- 
tion. The Court says 
the Constitution of the State clothes the State 
Board of Education with the power to provide 
the necessary textbooks for the elementary 
schools of the state and gives to said board the 
authority to either compile textbooks or to 
have them printed and published, or to pur- 
chase them outright in their printed and pub- 
lished state * *. 


The State Board has entire discretion in the 
adoption of texts, and, after such adoption, it 


may enter into a valid contract for the pur- 
chase of books in complete form. 


The importance of the issue which has been 
settled by this decision warrants a brief review 
of the case. 


The State Board of Education advertised for 
bids for supplying music textbooks for use in 
elementary schools of the state. The invitation 
recited that bids would be entertained either for 
the lease of plates for the printing of books in 
the State Printing Office on a royalty basis or 
for the supplying of textbooks in completed 
form. Several publishers submitted bids. The 


bid of Ginn & Company contemplated that text- 
books would be supplied in completed form 
only. (This publishing house, in common with 
more than twenty others, having a national dis- 
tribution, uniformly declines to permit its plates 
and copyrights to be leased.) The State Cur- 
riculum Commission recommended the adoption 
of three of Ginn & Company’s textbooks. The 
State Board of Education approved this recom- 
mendation and entered into a four-year contract 
with Ginn & Company for the purchase of the 
adopted textbooks. 


Ginn & Company filled an order for textbooks 
under its contract with the state, but the State 
Board of Control refused to approve the claim 
for the agreed purchase price. Ginn & Com- 
pany thereupon filed a petition in the Supreme 
Court for a writ of mandate requiring the State 
Board of Control to approve the claim. The 
Supreme Court ordered that a peremptory writ 
be issued, thereby determining the validity of 
the textbook adoption by the State Board of 
Education. 


The opinion of the Court is too lengthy for 
reproduction in full, but certain excerpts will 
be instructive. 


After quoting Section 7 of Article IX of the 
Constitution, the Court comments as follows: 


There is nothing obscure or ambiguous in the 
meaning of this section. By the first sentence 
thereof, it is made the duty of the State Board 
of Education to adopt a uniform series of text- 
books for the use of the elementary schools of 
the state. The textbooks adopted may either 
be compiled by the State Board of Education, 
or the Board may cause the same to be com- 
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piled, or the Board may otherwise provide said 
textbooks for use in the eleméntary department 
of the school. Whether the books required shall 
be compiled or otherwise provided by the Board 
is left to the discretion of the State Board of 
Education. Under the power given to it by this 
section of the Constitution, the State Board of 
Education has the authority to compile or cause 
to be compiled all the textbooks required in the 
elementary department of the schools, or it may 
provide said textbooks in some other manner 
than by compiling or causing them to be com- 
piled. It may lease the plates from some person, 
or firm, or corporation, that has compiled a suit- 
able textbook, or it may purchase said text- 
books outright. There may possibly be other 
methods which the Board may adopt in pro- 
viding the required textbooks, but none has 
been suggested by either party hereto. Whether 
other methods may or may not be followed is 
not material as there is nothing in this section 
of the Constitution which makes it obligatory 
upon the Board to pursue any particular method. 
On the other hand, by the plain terms of the 
section, the Board is given the power to provide 
said textbooks in such manner as the Board 
in the judgment of its members may determine. 
Under this power it has the right to purchase 
such textbooks for the uses and purposes desig- 
nated in said section. 


DDRESSING itself specifically to the 

argument that the policy of the state is 
directed toward the state printing of textbooks, 
the Court says: 


As so construed, there is nothing in this sec- 
tion of the Constitution which makes it man- 
datory upon the State Board of Education to 
have all textbooks adopted by it printed and 
published at the State printing office. On the 
contrary, according to the construction which 
we have given said section, the Board is author- 
ized to provide by purchase completed textbooks 
or those which have already been printed and 
published at the time of their purchase, 


In turn the Court considers the pertinent 
provisions of the School Code relating to the 
adoption and supplying of textbooks and con- 
cludes in effect that these statutory provisions 
expressly authorize the purchase of textbooks. 
This conclusion is in the following terms: 


The Board Has the Powers 


There is no question but that these sections of 
the Code contemplate a purchase of school text- 
books by the State Board of Education. By sec- 


tion 6.270 the power is expressly given to said 
Board “to purchase books when necessary” and 
by section 6.273 it is provided that when “any 


books have been purchased” the State Board of 
Education shall enter into a contract for not 
less than four nor more than eight years for the 
use of said books in the elementary schools of 
the state. 


In the latter part of its opinion the Court sum- 
marizes the results of the prior more detailed 
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discussion. The broad character of the powers 
committed to the State Board of Education by 
the Constitution is disclosed by this excerpt: 


These Powers Are Broad 


As the Constitution of the state clothes the 
State Board of Education with the power to 
provide the necessary textbooks for the elemen- 
tary schools of the state and gives to said Board 
the authority to either compile such textbooks 
or to have them printed and published, or to 
purchase them outright in their printed and 
published state, and as the Board of Education 
decided, under this power to purchase text- 
books, that the series of textbooks published by 
petitioners was more suitable for said schools 
than any other series offered in said bids, it was 
an entirely immaterial matter whether the state 
printer could print and publish some other series 
of textbooks in the state printing office, and it 
was also immaterial whether the printing of 
this different series of textbooks in the state 
printing office could be done for less money 
than it would cost the state to purchase the 
series published by petitioners. It was the duty 
of the State Board of Education under the Con- 
stitution and statutes of this state governing 
their action, to provide for the use of the schools 
of the state the series of books which in the 
judgment of its members would be most suit- 
able for that purpose. Having determined that 
question and decided in favor of textbooks pub- 
lished by petitioners, its decision in that respect 
was final, and could not be affected in any man- 
ner by a showing that some other series of text- 
books could have been printed and published 
under state direction at a less cost to the state. 


The encouraging thing for educators, as well 
as for parents and all others who have the wel- 
fare of the schools at heart, is the assurance that 
the State Board of Education is free to select 
textbooks upon the basis of educational merit. 
The entire range of textbooks, wherever pub- 
lished, is open for consideration. If the texts 
adopted as superior can be made available only 
through purchase, the Board may contract on 
that basis. 


Finally, the State Board of Control has no 
power of review over the acts of the State 
Board of Education within its appropriate field, 
either as to textbook superiority or necessity of 
purchase. It is cheering to know that hence- 
forth textbooks may be selected solely for 
superior merit. 


Education is non-political. We must be alert 
to keep it so. 
* * * 


Oath of the Young Men of Ancient Athens is 
published as a large wall chart, price 50 cents 
postpaid, by the Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers, Frances E. Sabin, Director, 51 West 
Fourth Street, New York City. It is useful for 
social science and language classes. 
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Oh Pioneers! 


M::. L. OWEN, principal of the 


Banta school, San Joaquin 
county, and her teachers and pupils, 
have produced an interesting pioneer 
project and play entitled “The Pio- 
neers.” 

The play was written by the 8th 
grade pupils and was presented twice 
by a few children from each grade. 
Only facts historically true were used. 

The project and play occupy 22 
closely-mimeographed pages and are 
too long for reproduction here. The 
accompanying pictures, however, illus- 
trate many of the admirable features 
highly meritorious school project. 


of this 


* * * 


Ann Craig, head of the department of physical 
education at Humboldt state teachers college, 
has recently made a noteworthy public state- 
ment against varsity competitive athletics for 
girls and women, 


She points out that a valuable program of 
physical education is being developed which re- 
tains the benefits while doing away with the 
evils of inter-collegiate athletics. 


* * * 


Making the elementary library a vital factor 
in elementary education is a very practical and 
helpful article, by Leo B. Baisden of Sacra- 
mento, published in a recent issue of the Cali- 
fornia school library association bulletin. 


School principals and superintendents who are 
interested in improving their school libraries 
will find Mr. Baisden’s article most helpful. 





Project room in Banta school. 
and containing 30 blocks, is very unusual. 


history from Balboa’s time until the present time. 
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Here is the troupe of ‘‘The Pioneers’’ 
Banta school. The children made their own costumes. 





The history quilt hanging in the background 
It is embroidered in gold and 
white; between each block a poppy is quilted. The blocks tell of California's 
The eighth grade drew 
these pictures. They found quite a number on the covers of 

Sierra Educational News. 





as written and produced by the 


A Good Book on Money 


REGG Publishing Company has brought out 

a beautifully bound and interestingly writ- 
ten supplementary reader entitled “The Story of 
Uncle Sam’s Money” by Walter O. Woods, Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

This fine attractive volume comprises 200 
pages and has many illustrations which tells the 
story of our money in an admirably clear and 
simple manner. 

* “ * 

Dr. Martin L. Reymert is director of the Moose- 
heart laboratory for child research at Moose- 
heart, Illinois. 

7 * * 

Alexander J. Mueller is California state direc- 
tor for the School Garden Association of America, 
His address is 336 Tenth Street, San Pedro. 
Albert M. Shaw, president of the Los Angeles 
high school teachers association, is national sec- 
retary of the association. 

> 22 


A New Book on the 


Severance Tax 


R. A. E. MOODY, superintendent of 

schools, Bedford, Ohio, has just 
brought out an interesting book on 
the severance tax as it applies to that 
state. Students interested in this form 
of taxation will get much information 
in Dr. Moody’s study concerning the 
application of this manner of produc- 
ing revenue. 

In addition to outlining the severance 
tax, he gives a list of products in the 
various counties of Ohio and shows 
the amount of state aid that could be 
secured from them. 


A severance tax is a tax placed upon 
any products which are severed from the 
soil and which cannot be returned to the 
soul. 


Any one wishing a copy of the book 
can obtain it from the author; price, 
in quantities, 75 cents. 
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Pictures in California History 


Hattie Macuire, Montecito Union School, 
Santa Barbara County 


This program was put on before the student body assembly 
by the fourth grade. We tried to show some of the things we 
had learned in social studies about California. 


Mother seated before the curtain. Little Girl 
enters carrying a book. 


Little Girl: Mother, will you read this book 
to me that I got for Christmas? 

Mother: Why, certainly. This book 
about California. 

Little Girl: 


pictures first. 


is all 
Let’s look at the 


As each picture is named the 
curtain is parted a little by two 
pupils revealing the “picture” of 
a pupil in an appropriate costume 
standing still. Picture is revealed 
only a Then 
dropped. 


be 
mt 


minute. curtain 1s 


Picture 1 
Mother: This is a picture of 
Father Serra. He was a Spanish 
padre who founded 
sions in 


many mis- 


California. 


Picture 2 
Mother: This is a picture of 
Cabrillo. He was a great explorer. 
He is supposed to be buried on 
one of the near Santa 
3arbara. 


islands 


Picture 3 
Mother: This is a picture of 
Sir Francis Drake, a great Eng- 
lish explorer. 
Picture 4 
Mother: These are pictures of 
cowboys. They were very impor- 
tant in California because in 
those days only cattle were raised. 


Zi 


a “WOON 


Picture 5 
Mother: 


some 


This is a picture of 
Spanish senoritas. There 
were many very beautiful Span- 
ish ladies in California. 


Picture 6 


Mother: This is a picture of 
a trapper. He was very impor- 
tant in California history because 
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he traveled all over the state setting his traps. 
When he came back to sell his skins he told 
about the fine country he had seen. His stories 
made people anxious to go there to live. 
Picture 7 
Mother: This is a picture of some immigrants 
who came to California from the East in covered 
wagons. They suffered many hardships from 
deserts, snows and attacks by the Indians. 
Picture 8 
Mother: These are the flags California has 
been under. First Spain ruled over California. 
Then Mexico owned California. Then the Cali- 
fornians had a republic and raised the Bear 


On the Trails of Yesterday 
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The Iron Horse arrives in California, 1856. 
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flag. Later, California became a part of the 
United States. California has had “Old Glory” 
for a flag ever since. 
Mother: Look. There is a song at the back 
of the book. 
Little Girl: What is the name of it? 
Mother: It is called “My Golden California.” 
Little Girl: Oh, let’s sing it! 


Curtain opens and whole cast is assembled on 
the stage in costumes and with the flags. All 
sing “My Golden California.” 


* » - 
A Viking Activity 
Asta M. CuL.serG, Teacher, 
Arcata Elementary School 


Y fourth graders first became interested 

in the Vikings while studying about Nor- 
way. Someone raised the question, “Who were 
the Vikings, anyway?” That led to an activity 
which proved to be both interesting and in- 
structive. 

To answer the question, we searched through 
various reference books and found much mate- 
rial which proved a great help in our study. 
One member of the class brought a picture of 
a Viking ship from home. This we placed on 
the bulletin board. The entire class then began 
to collect pictures, so that our bulletin board 
was soon filled with pictures of Vikings and 
Viking ships. 

Our activity was carried on over a period of 
four weeks, and was correlated with the various 
subjects in the following ways: 

Reading—Search for 
material dealing with 
the Northmen. A study 
of Scandinavian my- 
thology. 

Language—Oral and 
written stories about 
the Vikings. The mak- 
ing of a notebook con- 
taining the stories. 

History — The study 
of the exploits of the 
Northmen., 

Geography—The study of the countries of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. 

Art—tThe construction of a Viking fjord. (See 
book V. Correlated Art Edition, published by 
Practical Drawing Co.) Making notebook covers 
for booklet of stories. Construction of Viking 
ships from cut paper. Freehand drawings of 
Viking ships. 

Bibliography: 

Viking Tales—Hall. 

Junior Classics, vol. II. 

The Classroom Teacher—vol. 4, p. 
7 vol. 7, pp. 30-32. 


274; vol. 
7, pp. 35-36; 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 

Stories from various readers and books. 


Adventures of a Novelist 
Roy W. Croup 


HE New York publishers Liveright have 
recently brought out the story of the life 
of Gertrude Atherton as told by that famous 
California author. In this book Mrs. Atherton 
gives a most inti- 
mate story of her 
life and work. 
She also re- 
counts the 
of many 
nians 


story 
Califor- 
who occu- 
pied prominent 
places in the so- 
cial and political 
world which cen- 
tered about San 
Francisco Bay in 
the golden era of 
our state’s history. 

Mrs. Atherton 
lays bare the most intimate details in her story. 
It is told in her usual bright and interesting 
manner. It will be of interest not only to Cali- 
fornians but to the numberless admirers of one 
of the great novelists of today. 


Mrs. Gertrude Atherton 


eee 2 


In Every Class 


LoutsE BrunpacE, Teacher, 
Queen Street School, Inglewood 


Frances 
I know my tables all by heart. 
I like my music and my art. 
My work is always quite well done, 
And I expect a grade of “one.” 


Bill 
My dad says I needn’t bother 
With a lot of books, 
For I’m growing like my father, 
Even in my looks. 


Edith 
I know I’m dumb. My dad said so. 
And teacher, too, had ought to know. 
My little “bud” is awful bright, 
But me and sis, we’re not quite right. 


Paul 
I’m doing better, don’t you think? 
Of course it’s right! That’s just the ink. 
I wrote it there. You didn’t look. 
Well,—maybe not just like the book. 





























































































































Visit Days at Rural Schools 


UPERINTENDENT CORNELIUS BB. 
COLLINS, of Imperial county, with the aid 
: of his supervisors of instruction, Winnie Mae 
mo? Mackey and Mrs. Grace Ferrell, has worked 
out a supervisory 
device in conjunc- 
tion with a county- 
wide testing pro- 
gram which allows 
visiting days which 
could not other- 
wise be provided 
for rural teachers. 
Because of warm 
weather during the 
summer months, 
the schools are 
open only the min- 
imum number of 
days, thus elimin- 
ating the custom- 
ary spring vaca- 
tion and visiting 
Cornelius B. Collins days. 





















































































































































The supervisors 
take entire charge of combined classes for the 
administration of the tests, and the teachers thus 




















Dr. George C. Kyte of the 
University of California was 
recently elected president of 
the California Educational Re- 
search Association, Northern 
Section, at its eleventh annual 
conference. 

Russell Croad, principal of 
the Sierra elementary school 
of Sacramento, and A. P. Pat- 
ton of Modesto were named 
vice-presidents. Corinne Davis 
of San Jose Teachers College 
was re-elected for the fifth 
time secretary-treasurer. 


* * 







* 


Earlimart grammar school, 
C. E. Spencer, principal, has a 
staff of 10 teachers and for 
the past two years has been 
enrolled 100% in C. T. A. and 
N. E. A. 










* 





A few copies of Volume X 
Theatre and School, 1931, are 
for sale at the Drama Teach- 
ers Bookshop, 2339 College 
Avenue, Berkeley. The price 
is 50c each. 

Newly elected officers of 
California Drama Teachers 
Association are: president, 
Anne Norwood, Monterey high 
school; vice-presidents, Mrs. 


An early map of California. See Contents Page for source. Emma Baumgardner, Tracy 


high school; Mrs. Nettie H. 
Smoyer, Santa Rosa high school; executive sec- 
retary, Mrs. Ellen Irwin Winter, Berkeley Play- 
makers; editor of Theatre and School, Helen 
Wirt, Oakland high school. 


* * * 


Committee on Child Development, National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., has recently published Vol- 
ume 6 of Child Development Abstracts and 
Bibliography. 

This is a yearly cumulative index. This mate- 
rial is devoted primarily to research in child 
development and is of practical help to all 
workers in this important field. Beulah Brewer 
is secretary of the committee. 


released may visit other schools in the county 
with similar teaching situations. 

The advantage of this plan is threefold: first, 
it provides visiting days not otherwise pos- 
sible; secondly, it eliminates additional expense 
of substitute teachers; thirdly, it eliminates 
waste of time inevitable if substitutes were to 
take over teaching for a single day—neither 
substitutes nor supervisors would be in a posi- 
tion to carry on the unit of work in hand or to 
know the individual problems. 

In the actual carrying out of this procedure, 
the supervisors have found it possible to do 
considerable test-checking while administering 
the tests. 
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California's first public school—in San Francisco 


Mrs. Alta S. Ohrt, county superintendent of 
schools, Tehama county, was recently hostess to 
100 Tehama county teachers at the Tremont 
hotel, Red Bluff, in honor of Helen Heffernan. 

Because of the bicentennial celebration which 
is a part of this year’s school activities, colonial 
settings were given to the gathering. Miss 
Heffernan made the speech of the evening, which 
was filled with timely and thoughtful sug- 
gestions. 

Paul D. Henderson, former superintendent of 
schools of the county and now principal at 
Gerber, dressed and acted the part of George 
Washington. His cabinet was made up of school- 
men from his own immediate neighborhood. All 
who attended were in old-time attire. Minuets, 
lancers and quadrilles were the dances. 

* 


* * 


Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey is director of the In- 
stitute for Child Guidance at 145 East Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York City. 


n Like School 


Earlimart Childre 


outstanding record of attendance was 
attained at the Earlimart elementary school 


A’. 


(C. E. Spencer, principal) on March 22, when 
336 pupils were enrolled and 335 were present. 
These figures really gain prominence when one 
reviews the statistics of enrollment and attend- 
ance compiled for the previous term, 


During the 1930-31 school year, 
898 different pupils enrolled, and 
closing day. Of these 294 enrolled 
on the last day, only 190 had 
entered the Earlimart school 
during the first week of the 
term. The average daily attend- 
ance for the term was 345 while 
the highest enrollment for a 
single day was 482. 


there were 
294 on the 


This migratory situation re- 
sults from the large acreage of 
cotton produced in the district 
which demands seasonal labor. 
Among the pupils is a large 
percentage of Mexican children. 
Japanese youngsters are numer- 
ous as a result of an extensive 
vegetable industry in the ter- 
ritory surrounding the town of 
Earlimart, 
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Elementary School 
Basketball League 


BASKETBALL schedule 

value in introducing 
mentary school boys to high 
school conditions and environ- 
ment was executed in the south- 
ern part of Tulare county dur- 
ing the past season. 


The regular high - school 
league games were played on 
Friday nights, therefore no 
practice sessions were held on 
Friday afternoons. With this in 
mind, an elementary’ school 
basketball league was formed 

high school gymnasiums in Tulare, 
and Exeter, from 4 to 6 o’clock on 


of 
ele- 


to use the 
Lindsay, 
Fridays. 

In addition to the five elementary school 
teams,—Exeter, Tulare, Lindsay, Buena Vista, 
and Earlimart,— Tulare high school entered a 
class D team. High school athletes were used as 
officials, and the league proved very satisfactory. 
The championship was won by Buena Vista who 
finished undefeated, but every other school suc- 
ceeded in winning at least one game,—C. E. 
Spencer, Earlimart. 


Additional schools in the C. T. A. Southern 
Section whose teachers are enrolled 100% for 
1932 are,— 

Los Angeles County: 

Grant School District 


Orange County 
Santa Ana: 
Stanton Elementary 
Imperial County: 
El Centro: 
Lincoln 
McKinley 
Wilson 
Eastside 


Los Angeles City: 


Hammel Street 
Berryman 


Riverside County: 
Perris Union High 


* * « 

Additional schools in the C. T. A. North Coast 
Section whose teachers are enrolled 100% 
1932 are,—Eel River, Nashmead, Sea Side 
Lower Trinity. 


for 
and 


Quadrangle and chapel—Stanford University 
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New Books on California 
Roy W. CLoup 


The Mission of San Antonio De Padua 
G)... of the 1932 books published by Stan- 


ford University Press is “The Mission of 
San Antonio de Padua” by Frances Rand Smith. 

This is an attractively-printed and interest- 
ingly-told story of a little-known Alta California 
mission. 

Mrs. Smith and her husband, Dr. J. P. Smith, 
well known to all of the old grads at Stanford, 
particularly in geology and mining, became in- 
timately acquainted with 
Antonio 


San 
summer 
school studies in and about Jolon, 
Monterey county, where the mis- 
sion is located. 


Mission in 


Her love of the 
mission and its story prompted 
her to write the book. 

Legends, history, architecture, 
surveys and intimate observa- 
tions are used in such a way as 
to make the book much 
while. The price is $3.50. 


worth 


: £s # 


Visit of the “Rurik” in 1816 to 
San Francisco 


NOTHER of the 1932 pub- 
lications of Stanford Uni- 
versity Press concerns the Visit 
of the Rurik to San Francisco in 
1816. The author, August C. 
Mahr, has translated the reports 
of the officers and also the diaries 
of several observers who were on 
the Rurik on its 
trip. Otto von Kotzebue, who 
made notable discoveries, and 
Ivan Escholtz, the ship surgeon 
after whom the California poppy 
is named, were-two of the voy- 
agers. 
The book will be of great in- 
terest to those who are students 
of California history. 


* > * 


world-famous 


Ben F. Rush of Suisun has 
has been a California public 
school trustee for 50 years. He 
has held that office on the 
Crystal grammar school board of 
Suisun and was again elected 
trustee at a recent school elec- 
tion. For 24 years he served as 
state Senator from Napa and So- 
lano counties. He was born in 
Sacramento in 1852. 


Modern English is a three-book series recently 
brought out by the Macmillan Company. The 
authors are Henry P. Emerson and Ida C, Bender 
of Buffalo, New York. 


The series, which originally appeared in 1909, 
has been revised by Blanche Thompson of the 
City Normal School, Rochester, New York. The 
pedagogical material, typography, illustrations, 
binding and other features measure well up to 
the customary high Macmillan The 
prices are 60, 64 and 68 cents. 


standards. 


How to See Birds by Eric Fitch Daglish, the 
distinguished artist-naturalist, is a little volume 
of 130 pages published by William Morrow & 
Company; $1.50; illustrated with wood cuts. 


From St. Louis to San Francisco: 1860 


— YAY AT AT 


——ae 


The Pony Express in 1860 linked California with the eastern states. 
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California Public School Facts: II 


ELMER H. STAFFELBACH AND ALFRED E. LENTZ 


The first portion of a ‘‘Handbook of Facts Concerning California Public Schools’ 


appeared in the May issue; 


the remainder is published herewith. The handbook is issued in bulletin form by C. T. A.; copies may be obtained 
by addressing the state headquarters, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco; price to non-members, 25 cents. 


36. Are California teachers salaries higher than 
those in other states? 

California teachers salaries are higher than in 
some states and lower than in others. Salaries 
of California city teachers average about the 
same as in cities of similar size in other states, 
but rural teachers in California receive higher 
salaries than in most states, because they are 
much better trained than the rural teachers of 
most other states. 

This is part of the California plan to give 
equal educational opportunity to all the pupils 
of the state wherever they may live. 


37. Where does the teachers salary money come 
from? 
Chiefly from state and county funds; if these 
are insufficient, from taxes levied within the 
school district. 


38. Who pays the state’s share? 

The state taxpayers, chiefly the public service 
corporations and large estates which pay inher- 
itance taxes. A small part of the state’s share 
also comes from the interest received from cer- 


tain permanent funds, chiefly the school land 
fund. 


39. Who pays the “county” share? 

All the owners of assessable real estate or 
personal property in the county, excepting cor- 
poration (operative) property, which pays no 
local tax. 


40. Who pays the “district” share? 

All the owners of assessable real estate or 
personal property in the district, excepting cor- 
poration (operative) property. 


41. What is the total annual amount of public 
expenditures in California? 

Approximately $765,000,000 (including local, 
county and state expenditures). 


42. How much of this goes for public schools? 

Approximately $150,000,000 or about 20%. 
This includes all current expenditures and cap- 
ital outlays. 


43. Does this include costs of higher education? 
No. Costs of the state university, the seven 

state teachers colleges, and the state special 

schools amount to approximately $19,000,000. 


This brings the total cost of all schools to 
about $169,000,000, or approximately 22% of all 
local, county, and state expenditures. 


44. How do the costs of education compare with 
some other costs? 

The people of California spend four-fifths as 
much money for tobacco as for schools; and 
more than two-thirds as much for candy, chew- 
ing-gum, and soft drinks. 

The expenditures for passenger automobiles 
each year would pay the cost of public educa- 
tion for four years, and the money spent for 
gasoline to run the automobiles on California 
roads would more than pay the cost of educa- 
tion for a biennium. 


45. What is the annual cost of education per 
child? 
In 1930-1931, the average cost per child in 
average daily attendance was: 
In kindergartens 
In elementary schools 102.05 
In high schools......... . 188.97 
In junior colleges... ee 239.32 


$103.99 


46. Has this increased in recent years? 


During the last four or five years the costs of 
education per pupil have increased but little, if 
at all, although the total cost of education has 
increased in order to take care of the larger 
numbers of pupils. 


47. Who controls schools expenditures? 


The people control school expenditures, 
directly in most cases, and indirectly in all other 
cases. 


48. How are expenditures for school lands and 
buildings decided? 

Usually the voters of the district vote bonds 
for the purpose of providing funds for the pur- 
chase of school lands and the erection of school 
buildings. S. C. 4.960-4.1044. 

In lieu of issuing bonds the trustees of an 
elementary school district may, however, pro- 
vide for the levy of a tax of not to exceed 
seventy cents on each one hundred dollars of 
assessed valuation to be used for such pur- 
poses; the board of trustees of a high school 
district may provide for the levy of a tax of 
not to exceed seventy-five cents on each one 
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hundred dollars of assessed valuation for such 
purposes, and the board of trustees of a junior 
college district may provide for the levy of a 
tax of not to exceed fifty cents on each one 
hundred dollars of assessed valuation for such 
purposes. S. C. 4.375. 

The voters of a district may, by a majority 
vote, increase the maximum rates of tax which 
may be levied for such purposes. S. C. 4.376 
and 4.377. 


49. How are state funds for schools decided? 


(a) For elementary and high schools, by vote 
of the people. In 1920, by a vote of nearly 2 
to 1, the voters of the state fixed state funds 
for elementary and high schools at not less than 
$30 per pupil. 

(b) For teacher training institutions, state 
special schools, the university and other direct 
educational work of the state, the funds are 
practically fixed by the will of the governor. 
He provides for such purposes in his budget and 
may reduce any appropriation passed by the 
legislature to agree with his opinion of the 
needs. 


50. How are county funds for schools decided? 


By the vote in 1920 which fixed the state 
funds, the people directed that county school 
funds should be not less than $30 per pupil in 
average daily attendance in elementary schools 
and not less than $60 in high schools. Many 
counties, by act of the supervisors, elected by 
the people, raise considerably more than this 
minimum fixed by the people. 


51. How are district funds for schools decided? 


Usually by the local trustees or the city board 
of education, elected by the people. 

The trustees adopt a budget. The amount to 
be received from the state and county is de- 
ducted from the budget and the remainder must 
be raised by a tax on property in the district, 
which is levied by the board of supervisors of 
the county. 

In certain additional district school 
taxes are decided by the direct vote of the peo- 
ple at an election for the purpose. 


cases, 


52. Are there any school districts where the state 
and county aid is enough to maintain the 
schools? 


Yes. Out of 3,179 active elementary districts 
in the state, 1,944 were able last year to support 
their schools completely on the state and county 
morey, The other 1,235 districts levied a local 


tax to raise additional money, by the decision 
of their own trustees or the voters directly. 


53. Why do school trustees instead of county 
supervisors decide the school budget? 


Because the trustees are selected by the peo- 
ple directly to manage the schools including the 
finances of the schools. Trustees are closely in 
touch with the needs and desires of their dis- 
tricts. The law which makes them responsible 
for the school budget is therefore perfectly in 
line with American ideas of government by the 
people. 


54. What is the “school budget”? 


It is a financial program for a school district 
for a year, which the trustees are by law re- 
quired to make; it shows the needed expenditure 
for every purpose, the amount of the expendi- 
tures that will be met by state funds and county 
funds and the amount which must be raised by 
local district taxes. 


55. Are school expenditures planned as carefully 
as those of cities, counties, and business 
houses? 


Yes, much more so. Very few cities, counties 
or business establishments ever produce a plan 
for a year in advance which is so complete and 
systematic as the school budget which every 
school district in California is required to make. 


56. How much money is invested in school prop- 
erty in California? 


In elementary schools $232,635,000 
In junior high schools.............. 41,094,000 
In high schools......... Sree ne 152,830,000 
In junior colleges 2,916,000 


57. Do districts go too deeply in debt for school 
bonds? 


No. The bonded debt for schools is limited 
by law to 5 per cent of the assessed valuation 
of the district. The present bonded debt of all 
elementary school districts is approximately 
1%4% of the total assessed valuation. 

The present bonded debt for high schools is 
about 1.3% of the total assessed wealth. 

Bonds can be issued only upon a two-thirds 
majority vote of the voters of the district. 


58. What is the total amount of school bonded 
debts? 


Elementary bonds 
High school bonds 
Junior college bonds 


$115,279,172 
96,573,610 
1,551,000 
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59. Are there bonded debts for other than school 
purposes? 


Cities have bonded debts of over $413,000,000. 
counties $118,000,000, the state nearly $100,000,- 
000, besides reclamation districts, lighting dis- 
tricts, road districts and many other political 
subdivisions to the amount of approximately 
$44,000,000. 

The bonded debt for schools is less than one- 
third the bonded debt for all purposes within 
the state. 


60. How can money be saved on school build- 
ings? 


By uniting small schools wherever possible. 

By providing a junior high school to relieve 
overcrowding, when such a building will avoid 
erecting both a new high school and a new 
elementary school. 

By planning simple, efficient buildings without 
over-ornamentation. 


61. What is meant by a “Union” elementary 
school? 


One school maintained by two or more dis- 
tricts jointly, at a convenient location, to serve 
the needs of both. 

Such a school can usually provide a better 
school building than could either district sep- 
arately, and at less cost. 

Such a school can usually provide separate 
rooms and teachers for the older and younger 
children. 

Such a school can give the rural children some 
of the advantages of the larger city schools. 


62. How many union school districts are there 
in California? 


There are 180 union elementary school dis- 
tricts, containing about 500 original districts. 


63. What is a consolidated district? 


A district which is made up of several ele- 
mentary school districts brought under the con- 
trol of a single school board which has authority 
over both elementary and high schools. 


64. Why are there not more “union elementary” 
schools? 


In some cases transportation facilities cannot 
be had. 

In many cases the people have not realized 
the saving of money and improvement of educa- 
tion that can be obtained. 

Sometimes people of a district are jealous of 
the right to manage their school independently 


instead of in co-operation with neighboring dis- 
tricts. 


65. Who pays for the pupils’ textbooks? 


In elementary schools, the state pays for text- 
books; in high schools, the district pays for 
textbooks. 

The people in 1912 adopted an amendment to 
the state constitution which said that textbooks 
for the elementary schools “Shall be furnished 
and distributed by the state free of cost or any 
charge whatever, to all children attending .. .” 

The legislature in 1917 adopted an act pro- 
viding that after July 1, 1920, high school boards 
must supply textbooks to the pupils of the high 
schools without charge. 


66. Why should not parents who can afford to 
do so pay for textbooks, and children of 
poor parents receive free textbooks? 


Free textbooks are not charity for the children 
of the poor, but a consistent feature of Califor- 
nia’s plan of free education at public expense, 
and equality of educational opportunity. 

To emphasize differences in the financial con- 
ditions of families by supplying some children 
with purchased books and others 
books would defeat much of the 
democracy. 


free 
lesson of 


with 


California recognizes that the education and 
care of children is not the sole responsibility of 
parents, but the most important work of the 
state. 

The whole public pays the cost of public edu- 
cation. The whole public is entitled to the bene- 
fits. 

Free textbooks are a part of public education 
in California. 


67. How much does it cost to furnish free text- 
books? 


In 1929-1930 the total cost of 
school textbooks provided by the state was 
$432,141. This amounted to approximately 56 
cents per elementary school child. 


elementary 


68. Do not the “higher ups” in the school system 
receive big salaries? 


No. The state superintendent, charged with 
supervision of all the schools of the state, re- 
ceives $5,000 a year. 

County superintendents receive salaries as low 
as $1,500 for full time service. 

Some city superintendents of schools receive 
higher salaries, the highest being $12,000 per 


year in one large city. City managers in cities 
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less than one-fifth the size receive much larger 
salaries. 

The combined salaries of state, county and 
city superintendencies make up less than 14% 
of the expenditures of the schools administered 
by them. 


69. Is not the work of the teacher being made 
easier all the time? . 


No. The teacher of today spends about 200% 
more time in professional preparation before 
beginning to teach, than did the teacher of 
twenty years ago. The teacher of today must 
teach more subjects. 

The teacher of today has more pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance than did the teacher of 
twenty years ago. 


70. How many pupils are there per teacher? 


In the elementary schools, there are, on the 
average, 34 pupils enrolled per teacher. 

In the junior high schools the average is 24 
pupils, and in high schools, 20 pupils per teacher. 


71. How are teachers trained for their work? 


The state now requires at least four years of 
training after graduation from high school for 
elementary school teachers. An additional year 
of training is required of high school teachers. 

The state is committed to the policy of train- 
ing public teachers at public expense. 

Seven state teachers colleges are maintained 
chiefly to train elementary school teachers. 

High school teachers are trained chiefly at the 
University of California, and at such institu- 
tions as Stanford University and University of 
Southern California. 


72. Why should not teachers pay the cost of 
their own training, since it fits them for 
good-salaried positions? 


First, because the public schools are con- 
stantly needing more trained teachers than can 
be found and therefore the public should offer 
every inducement to young people to prepare for 
teaching. 

Second, because the salaries of teachers are 
not high enough to be a real inducement. 

Third, because the training of teachers for 
the public schools should be under public con- 
trol—therefore paid for from public funds. 

Fourth, because the state furnishes free edu- 
cational opportunities to those preparing to be 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, engineers—as well as 
to those preparing to render no definite public 
service. 


News 


73. What is the “Teacher Tenure Law’? 


It is an act providing a form of civil service 
for teachers in school districts having 850 (or 
more) pupils in average daily attendance. 

By this law, a permanent teacher (who has 
satisfied the employing board by a three years 
trial) is entitled to a hearing before being re- 
moved from the employment, and may be re- 
moved only for immoral or unprofessional con- 
duct, incompetence, evident unfitness for teach- 
ing, persistent violation of school laws or rea- 
sonable regulations. 


74. Why should teachers have a life claim on 
their positions? 


They should not. They do not have such a 
claim under the California Tenure Act. 

This Act aims to protect teachers against re- 
moval for political or trivial personal reasons. 

Competent teachers depend on their ability to 
render good service, and constantly better serv- 
ice, to guarantee their positions. 


75. What is the “teachers retirement law’’? 


It is an act providing for small amounts to be 
laid aside annually from the salary of each 
teacher, and similar amounts from state funds, 
so that pensions may be paid to teachers who 
retire after teaching thirty years, or who retire 
disabled after teaching fifteen years. 


76. Why should teachers receive salaries or pen- 
sioris after they retire from teaching? 


Because such a prospect makes teachers will- 
ing to make teaching a life career. This means 
long initial preparation and continued study. 

The amounts laid aside to make possible these 
pensions, should in fact be considered as part 
of the salaries of the teachers, saved for the 
needs of old age instead of collected at the time 
of service. 


77. Has the yearly amount to be laid aside from 
the teacher’s salary been changed? 


Yes. It was increased by the legislature in 
1923 and may be changed at any time if neces- 
sary. 

The amount supplied by the state may also 
be increased whenever the legislature desires. 
At present the state contributes to the teachers 
retirement fund 5% of the income from the in- 
heritance tax. In 1929-1930 this amounted to 
$659,011 and in 1930-1931 to $582,350. 

This amount should probably be increased as 
the number of teachers increases. The present 
law does not now provide for this. 
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78. Is the fund being reduced? 
No. 
year. 


The balance has been increasing each 


79. How much money is there in the Retire- 
ment Fund at present? 


On June 30, 1930, the Retirement Board had 
$4,477,100 invested and in cash on hand. 


80. Are all teachers in California contributors to 
the Retirement Fund? 


No. About 900 teachers in the state are not 
contributors, owing to the fact that when the 
fund was established in 1913 they elected not 
to come under the retirement provisions. 

About 46,000 teachers contribute to the retire- 
ment fund. 


81. How many teachers are drawing retirement 
salaries now? 


On September 30, 1931, 1,564 teachers were 
drawing retirement salaries. Of these, 1,151 
were retired on the basis of 30 years (or more) 


of service; the other 413 were retired on the 
disability basis. 


82. Who makes the course of study for the ele- 
mentary schools? 


The city board of education for schools in 
cities, and the county board of education for 
schools outside cities. 


83. Why do children need physical education? 


1. Because happiness and success depend 
upon physical fitness quite as much as upon 
mental training. 

2. Because play habits are very important in 


the development of moral character. 


84. Why does the school have to undertake this? 


Because the school has the best opportunity 
to provide playfellows, play space, and good 
leadership. 


85. Is physical education in school required 
outside of California? 


Yes. In most of the states of the Union, in 
England, France, Italy, and many other coun- 
tries physical education is required in schools. 


86. How much school time is required to be 
given to physical education? 


Only 20 minutes a day in elementary schools 
and 120 minutes a week in high schools. The 
rest of the program in physical education is 
carried on outside of school hours. 


87. Why should we pay teachers to organize and 
lead play? 


Because only with proper leadership can we 
have play that is democratic, safe, and that 
surely contributes to health and character devel- 
opment. 


88. Is it more necessary to have physical educa- 
tion as a school activity now than it was 
twenty years ago? 


Yes, with our rapidly changing manner of liv- 
ing, with our city traffic and cement highways, 
many natural opportunities for play have been 
wiped out during the last twenty years. 

We must now consciously provide the space 
and the opportunity for play which twenty years 
ago could be taken for granted. 


89. Why do public schools teach trades? 


Because it is the task of the schools to pre- 
pare boys and girls for life as useful members of 
the community. 

This usually means to prepare them for defin- 
ite employment. 

A large percentage of the pupils in school 
enter definite employment by the time they are 
18 or 19 years old. 


90. Why should children not wait until they are 
through school to learn a trade? 


Industries in general no longer train appren- 
tices. 

It is better for all concerned for pupils to 
learn to choose their vocations while in school, 
and to receive training for their life work there, 
than to stumble blindly into occupations with- 
out preparation for them when they leave school. 

The schools are attempting to co-operate with 
industry by assisting young people to select 
their life work wisely, and to prepare for it care- 
fully while in school. 


91. Is trade instruction expensive? 


Yes, it is expensive to the schools; but it is a 
direct saving to the public by the saving of 
time to industry. The great waste attendant 
upon boys and girls shifting from job to job 
is being conquered by the trade instruction in 
the schools—chiefly by “pre-employment” train- 
ing. 


92. What is “pre-employment” training? 


Training in school before boys and girls go 
out to work. 

This training helps the pupil to know the 
facts about many occupations and to choose a 
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trade intelligently; then it helps the pupil to 
eee prepare to be of value in the “job” which he has 
. chosen. 






93. Why do the schools teach home-making? 





‘ ; Because almost every girl will finally take up 
the occupation of home-maker. 






my! The home-maker is probably the most im- 
portant influence in our lives and deserves the 
best training the school can give. 










94. Cannot girls learn cooking and sewing at 
a: home better than in school? 





Sometimes they can; sometimes not. 





How- 
ever, cooking and sewing are only a small part 
es of home-making as taught in the schools. The 
course deals with ideals and activities of a satis- 
factory home life, family relationships, individual 














e responsibilities, division of labor, income, bud- 
gets, savings, social activities, occupations of 
leisure. 


Right training for the home is a most im- 
3,$ portant function of the school. 
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¥ 95. What do the schools do for boys and girls 
z; —and for older persons—already at work? 





5% 





Hundreds of classes are maintained to give 
mo these people the training they have found needed 
| in their daily work. 
+ F Boys and girls from 16 to 18, unless grad- 
: uated from high school, go to school at least 
four hours each week. 
He Special classes, both day and night, provided 
: instruction last year to over 300,000 persons out- 
side the regular schools. 












































96. Where can anyone get information about 
this kind of instruction? 
















Fin: From the local board of education, or by writ- 
ing the state commissioner of vocational educa- 
tion, Sacramento. 










97. Why do public schools teach music? 





ai Because music is the common language, and 
| brings together peoples of all nationalities, races 
and conflicting interests. It is a valuable means 
for developing proper social relationships. 























é ty 98. Why do not the schools of today spend more 
Len time on the fundamentals? 











The schools of today spend more time on the 
essential subjects than did the school of thirty 
years ago. 
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Less than one-fourth of all school time in 
elementary grades is devoted to so-called “spe- 
cial subjects”—health education, physical train- 
ing, industrial arts, drawing and music. 


The pupils today spend more hours per year 
in the study of reading, language, spelling, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, history, geography, and similar 
subjects, than did the pupils of other genera- 
tions. 


99. Why are teachers interested in politics? 


Teachers vote, and urge their friends to vote, 
because that is the duty of every good citizen. 
Teachers study public business and express 
themselves on public questions because this is 
the American plan of government. 


Teachers almost never become candidates for 
political office because they recognize that they 
are already rendering public service of the most 
honorable kind. 


Teachers and parents alike support men an: 
measures that protect the interests of the chil 
dren in the schools. This is protection for the 
America of tomorrow. This is political and social 
patriotism. 


100. How can parents know what is going on 
in the schools? 


By visiting schools frequently. By knowing 
the teachers of their own children. 


By organizing or joining parent-teacher groups 
to study school problems. 


By asking questions of teachers, principals. 
and trustees or board members. 


101. How can business men know what is going 
on in the schools? 


By visiting schools whenever possible. 


By inviting principals and superintendents fre- 
quently to address luncheon clubs, chambers of 
commerce and similar groups. 


By securing, and reading, official reports of 
the work of the local schools. 


By securing, and reading, the reports and 
bulletins of the state department of education. 


By securing information from those who are 
in charge of the schools. 
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2. School Trustees 


AtFrep E, LENTZ 
C. T. A. Legal Advisor 


Abbreviations: S. C., School Code; Pol. C., 
Political Code; Act, Deering Act. 


1. Who are school trustees? 


School trustees, or members of city boards 
of education, are officers selected by a school 
district to manage the schools of that district. 

They are in one sense local officers, but in 
another sense, state officers. They are trustees 
of a section of the state school system. 


2. How many trustees are there in each district? 


In elementary districts 
union), three. S. C. 2.770. 


In union or joint union elementary districts, 


five. S. C. 2.910. 


In high school districts consisting of only one 
elementary district, the governing board of the 
elementary district is the governing board of the 
high school district. S. C. 2.1040. 


(except city and 


In junior college districts consisting of only 
one high school district, the governing board of 
the high school district is the governing board 
of the junior college district. S. C. 2.1120. 


In union or joint union, and county high 
school districts, and in junior college districts 
composed of two or more high school districts, 
five. S. C. 2.1050, 2.1071, 2.1121. 


In cities, as provided by law or charter. S. C. 
2.970. 


3. What is the term of office of school trustees? 


Three years except boards of education of 
cities having charters providing otherwise. S. C. 
2.780, 2.910, 2.970, 2.1020, 2.1050, 2.1070, 2.1145. 


4. When do newly elected trustees take office? 


On the first day of May following their elec- 
tion, except boards of education of cities hav- 
ing charters providing otherwise. S. C. 2.780, 
2.910, 2.970, 2.1020, 2.1050, 2.1070, 2.1140. 


5. When and where are elections held for school 
trustees? 


On the last Friday in March at the district 
school house, except for members of boards of 
education of cities having charters providing 
otherwise. S. C. 2.870, 2.912, 2.913, 2.970, 2.1020, 
2.1060, 2.1140, 2.1142. 


6. What is the duty of a board of trustees re- 
garding elections to be held? 


1. To post notices giving all information of 
the election, at least 30 days in advance, in three 
public places in the district and to publish such 
notice once a week for three weeks in a news- 
paper of general circulation published in the 
district, if any. S. C. 2.873, 2.914. : 

2. To appoint election officers. S. C. 2.875, 
2.914. Only election officers serving in districts 
governed by a city board of education may be 


paid. S. C. 2.876. 


3. To prepare ballots on blanks supplied by 
the county superintendent. S. C. 2.880, 2.915. 


4. To arrange booths for secret balloting in 
districts having two or more teachers. S. C. 
2.882, 2.915. 

5. To have the returns of the election deliv- 
ered to the clerk of the trustees and by him 
forwarded to the county superintendent except 
that in union elementary, high school district 
and junior college elections, returns are to be 
made to the board. S. C. 2.891, 2.1060. 


6. Polls must be kept open between same 
hours as polls at the last general election, ex- 
cept in districts having an average daily atten- 
dance of less than 500, the polls must not be 
opened before 9 a. m. or closed before 5 p. m. 
and must be kept open for not less than four 
hours. S. C. 2.877. 


The above provisions are applicable to high 
school boards of trustees, except as indicated. 
S. C. 2.1059, 2.1060, 2.1070, also to junior college 


boards except as indicated. S. C. 2.1143, 2.1144. 


7. Who may be elected as school trustee? 


Anyone who is an elector for the office of 
school trustee be elected to that 
Pol. C. 58. 


may office. 


8. Who may vote for school trustees? 


Every elector, resident of the school district, 
who is a qualified elector of the county, and 
who is registered in the precinct where the 
election is held at least forty days before the 
election, may vote thereat. S. C. 2.878. 


9. Who may be challenged at a school election? 


Any person offering to vote may be challenged 
and required to take an oath which is contained 
in School Code section 2.884. 


10. Can school trustees be recalled from office? 
No. 
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11. When does the office of school trustee be- 
come vacant? 


A trustee’s office becomes vacant by his re- 
moval from the district, his failure (except be- 
cause of sickness) to perform his duties for 
three consecutive months, his convinction of a 
felony or violation of his official duties, and 
other causes applying to public officers. Pol. 
C. 996. 


12. How is a vacancy filled if it occurs during 
an unexpired term? 


By the county superintendent appointing a 
suitable person for the remainder of the term. 
S. C. 2.960-2.963, 2.1080, 2.1170. 


13. Who fixes the powers of boards of school 
trustees? 


The state, through the legislature. Constitu- 
tion, Article IX. School trustees are agents of 
the state for the administration of sections of 
the state school system. 


14. Who is the legal advisor of boards of school 
trustees? 


The district attorney of the county. Pol. C. 
4153. 


15. What relation have school trustees to the 
State Board of Education? 


Elementary and high school trustees must 
enforce the use of textbooks prescribed by the 
State Board. All trustees must enforce the 
rules and regulations of the State Board. S. C. 
6.251, 6.370, 2.1383. 


16. What relation have school trustees to the 
county board of education? 


They must use, in elementary schools, the 
course of study adopted by the county board. 
This does not apply to city boards of education. 
S.C, 3.770-3.7/1. 

They must buy, for use in elementary schools, 
only such apparatus as has been adopted by 
the county board. This does not apply to city 
boards of education. S. C. 6.471. 

Pupils must be graduated from elementary 
schools in accordance with county board stand- 
ards, except in cities. S. C. 3.180, 5.540. 

Teachers employed by school trustees must 
hold certificates from a county board of educa- 
tion unless they possess a proper credential 
granted by the State Board of Education. 
S. C. 5420. 

Under certain circumstances, temporary cer- 
tificates issued by the county superintendent are 
acceptable. S. C. 5.290. 
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17. Should trustees hold regular meetings? 


Yes. The times of regular meetings are, how- 
ever, fixed by the board. They may also hold 
special meetings when proper notice is given. 
S. C. 2.985-2.987. 


18. How are public meetings of the district 
arranged? 


In districts other than cities, the trustees 
may call meetings of the electors of the dis- 
trict to discuss (1) changing locations of school 
buildings, (2) selling or buying land, (3) carry- 
ing on litigation, (4) use of school house for 
other than school purposes. 

If a majority of heads of families petition for 
it, the trustees must call such a meeting. S. C. 
2.850-2.859. 


19. What is a trustees’ institute? 


“Trustees’ institute” is the name usually given 
to the annual meeting of elementary, high school 
and junior college trustees called by the county 
superintendent. Each board is required by law 
to send one of its members to this meeting. 
The expenses of one trustee attending are paid 
from the funds of the district. S. C. 2.860-2.866. 


20. May a trustee make repairs or furnish sup- 
plies to the district and be paid therefor? 


Yes, under certain conditions. In districts 
having one or two teachers (on average daily 
attendance) a trustee may be paid for repairs, 
fuel or supplies, if the requisition for payment 
in his favor is signed by the other trustees. 
5. C.. 2811. 


21. How often must trustees visit schools? 


Trustees must visit each school in their dis- 
trict at least once in each term. In districts 
employing a district or city superintendent, the 
trustees may either visit such schools or require 
the superintendent to do so. S. C. 2.989. 


22. What are the duties of trustees regarding 
propaganda in the schools? 


Trustees must exclude from the school all 
publications of sectarian, partisan or denomina- 
tional character. Trustees must prohibit sec- 
tarian or denominational teaching in their 
schools.- S.C, 3.52. 


Propaganda of any organization (except Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations) not controlled by 
school authorities must be completely excluded 
from the schools and from school premises ex- 
cept has specifically approved by the State 
Board of Education, the county board of educa- 
tion or the district board. S. C. 3.53. 
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SAFETY FEA- 
TURES— hardwood 
and steel body .. . shatterproof 
windows (at small added cost) ... 
glare-free windshield . . . narrow 
front corner posts . . . two rear- 
vision mirrors . . . heavy bumper 
- heavy frame . . . parallel 
mounted springs. .. 16” four-wheel 
brakes . . . 4-speed transmission 
. - » powerful, dependable motor. 
COMFORT FEATURES—pas- 
senger-car type seats . . . 16-foot 
body mounted on 157-inch chassis 
... Capacity of 42 at 10” per pupil, 
36 at 12” per pupil. . . wide aisles 
. - . low step . . . smooth, quiet, 
6-cylinder operation. ECONOMY 
FEATURES—very low fuel con- 
sumption . . . low, flat-rate service 
charges. 


ONLY 


*1375 


£. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


THE NEW CHEVROLET SCHOOL BUS 


takes 42 children to and from school 
safely, comfortably and economically 


By combining the latest safety devices with Chevrolet’s quality 
construction, Chevrolet engineers have designed the safest, most 
comfortable and most economical school bus ever built at so 
low a price. Every practical protective feature requested by 
educators and parents has been included. The body construc- 
tion is the strongest type known, and every vital part of engine 
and chassis has been built with a liberal margin of strength. Draft- 
proof adjustable windows, snug-fitting doors and roof ventilators 
assure correct ventilation and a healthful temperature. The front 
door is driver-controlled and the emergency rear door has a safety 
catch. With these, and a score of other safety and comfort fea- 
tures, the Chevrolet school bus provides exceptional capacity 

42 children at 10 inches per child and 36 at 12 inches per child. Yet 
it can be purchased for one of the lowest prices at which this type 
of transportation is sold, and it operates with unexcelled economy. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors 


CHEVROLET 


SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 








3. Contracts 


23. Is it lawful for a school trustee to be inter- 
ested in a contract made by his board? 


No trustee or member of a board of educa- 
tion can lawfully be interested in any contract 
made by the board of which he is a member. 
An exception is made in small districts where 
trustees may do repair work and furnish wood 
or other necessary supplies as indicated in ques- 
tion 20 above. Payment in such cases must be 
authorized by the other members of the board. 
Ss: C. 2810, 2811. 


24. May contracts be let without calling for 
bids? 


No. All contracts involving an expenditure of 
more than $500 must be let to the lowest respon- 
sible bidder after first securing bids. S. C. 6.30- 
6.36. 





4. Clerks 


25. Who keeps records for school trustees? 


The clerk. One of the trustees must be chosen 
by the board as clerk. S. C. 2.930. But in city 
and union high school districts the clerk need 
not be a member of the board. S. C. 2.1042, 
2.1056. 


If the trustees fail to choose a clerk, the 
county superintendent must appoint one of the 
trustees as clerk. S. C. 2.832. 






26. Is the clerk paid a salary? 


No. In city and union high school districts a 
person not a member of the board may be ap- 
pointed clerk and may be paid. S. C. 2.1042 and 
2.1056. 


27. What records must be kept by the clerk? 


All proceedings of the board, all receipts and 
expenditures of school moneys, all contracts and 
all reports required by the county superinten- 
dent according to law. S. C. 2.835. 


28. Who may examine the clerk’s records? 


Any elector of the district. S. C. 2.837. 
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5. Funds 


29. May trustees employ an officer to handle 
school funds and property for them? 


Yes; such duties may be prescribed for one 
of the employees of the district, along with 
other duties or separately. S. C. 5.770, 5.772. 


30. Should an employee handling school funds 
be placed under bond? 


Yes. The premium on the bond is paid by the 
district. S. C. 4.310. 


31. Should trustees keep school money in banks? 


No; all moneys collected or received by trus- 
tees must be paid into the county treasury to 
the credit of the proper fund. S. C. 4.289. 


32. May boards of trustees engage auditors or 
other experts? 


The law does not definitely say so, but does 
authorize trustees to employ “other employees’ 
and to prescribe their duties. S. C. 5.770, 5.772. 





33. When should the school budget be made? 


The school budget must be made on or before 
July 1. S.C. 4360. 


34. In what form should the budget be pre- 
pared? 


The budget must be prepared on forms 
prescribed by the superintendent of public in- 
struction and furnished by the county super- 
intendent of schools. S. C. 4.361. 


35. What expenses should be included in the 
school budget? 


All the purposes for which the school district 
will need money and the amount of money that 
will be needed for each of said purposes for 
the next ensuing school year. S. C. 4.360. 


36. Can elementary and kindergarten expenses 
be combined in one budget? 


Yes. They must be. (See budget form.) S. C. 
4.440. 


37. Must the budget be published? 


Except in districts where no district tax 1: 
levied or in districts employing but one teacher 
the budget or a summary thereof must be pub- 


lished by the county superintendent at the ex- 


pense of the district, between July 8-15. S. C 
4.383. 
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38. Must a public hearing be held on the budget? 


Between July 15-22, there must be held a pub- 
lic hearing on the budget, notice of which hear- 
ing must be given when the budget or summary 
thereof is published. S. C. 4.383. 


39. With whom should the budget be filed? 


The budget must be filed with the county 
superintendent not later than July 5. S. C. 4.362. 


40. What happens if the trustees fail to prepare 
the budget? 


The county superintendent must withhold all 
state and county money for the year, from the 
district which files no budget. S. C. 4.370. 


41. What does the county superintendent do 
with the budget? 


He examines it, makes clerical corrections, if 
necessary, and suggests to the trustees other 
changes in the budget, if he considers them 
needed. S. C. 4.363. 


42. Must the trustees make the changes sug- 
gested by the county superintendent? 

If the changes are to correct items which are 
contrary to law, they must be made. 

If the opinion of the superintendent indicates 
that other proposals should be changed, the 
trustees should give full weight to his judgment; 
but the final responsibility of fixing the budget, 
within the limits allowed by law, rests on the 
school trustees. S. C. 4.365. 

The budget must be returned to county super- 
intendent not later than July 20. S. C. 4.365. 


43. What part of the budget does the county 
superintendent prepare? 


The superintendent records the amount which 
will come to the district from the state, county, 
and other sources, and the amount, if any, which 
must be raised by district tax. He then ap- 
proves the budget and files it with the county 
board of supervisors not later than the fifth day 
of August. S. C. 4.366. 


44. What is the duty of the board of supervisors 
relative to school budgets? 


The supervisors must levy a tax rate sufficient 
to raise the amount fixed by the trustees. S. C. 
4.372. 


45. Why does not the board of supervisors have 
power to revise the trustees’ budget? 


Because the school trustees are selected for 
this purpose as part of their duty in managing 
the schools. 


The trustees are closer to the people of the 
district and closer to the problems of the school. 


46. For what purpose may the state school 
money be used? 


For teachers’ salaries only. 

Salaries of principals and city superintendents 
holding teachers’ certificates may be paid from 
state funds. S. C. 4.704. 


47. For what purpose may the county school 
funds be used? 


Sixty per cent of the county school fund 
apportioned to each district must be used ex- 
clusively for teachers’ salaries; in other words, 
exactly as state funds are used. 


Forty per cent of the county school money 
apportioned to a district may be used for any 
other school expense. S. C. 4.703; sec. 6, art. 
IX, State Constitution. 


48. On what conditions does a district forfeit 
its right to state and county funds? 


1. If the trustees neglect or refuse to make a 
school district budget. S. C. 4.367. 


2. If a district fails to maintain school for at 
least 170 days of actual teaching unless pre- 
vented by fire, flood or epidemic. S. C. 4.720. 


3. If teachers not holding legal certificates are 
employed. S. C. 4.723. 


4. If a district refuses or neglects to use 
legally prescribed textbooks. In this case, 25% 
of the state money is withheld. S. C. 6.307. 


5. If any publication of a sectarian, partisan, 
or denominational character is used or distrib- 
uted in the schools or sectarian or denomina- 
tional doctrine taught therein. S. C. 3.52. 


6. Failure of elementary district to conduct 
registration of minors. S. C. 1.65. 


7. Failure of high school district.to establish 
approved course of study. In this case state 
funds are withheld. S. C. 3.806. 


49. From what funds may wages of janitors be 
paid? 


Wages of janitors may be paid from the 
county funds after 60% of such funds have 
been allotted for teachers’ salaries; in other 
words, from the 40% of the county funds not 
allotted to teachers’ salaries. 

Wages of janitors may also be paid from the 


funds raised by district tax for other 
building purposes. S. C. 4.360-4.377. 


than 
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levied for school purposes? 


If the money to be received from the state and 
from the county, with balances carried over 
from the previous year, is not sufficient for the 
estimated expenditures, a district tax must be 
levied. S. C. 4.360-4.374. 


51. What are the maximum tax rates on each 
$100 of assessed valuation fixed by law for 
school district taxes? 


1. Elementary districts 
Building purposes: 70 cents, 


Purposes other than building: 36 cents if 
no kindergarten is maintained; 45 cents 
if kindergarten is maintained; 


2. High school districts, all purposes, 75 cents; 


3. Junior college districts, all purposes, 50 
cents; 


The maximum tax rates fixed by law may be 
increased by a majority vote of the electors of 
the district. S. C. 4.375-4.377. 


52. When may a district tax for building pur- 
poses be levied? 


When the trustees consider it necessary to 
provide money for building they may include 
such an item in their budget. S. C. 4.360. 


53. May trustees go in debt for the district? 


Trustees must not contract liabilities in any 
year beyond funds available in that year for the 
purposes involved. Constitution, Art XI, sec. 18. 


The law authorizes certain advances from 
county funds on school taxes levied but not 
collected. S. C. 4.290. 


54 What is the source of the elementary school 
district library fund? 


An apportionment from the county fund of 
the district equal to not less than $25 for each 
teacher unit allotted to the district. S. C. 6.540- 
6.543. 


55. Who controls the library fund? 


The school trustees. S. C. 6.560. In counties 
which maintain a county free library, the trus- 
tees may combine the school library with such 
county library. In that case the books and funds 
of the school library are turned over to the 
county library. S. C. 6.530-6.535. 
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50. In what circumstances must a district tax be 





6. Janitors 
56. May trustees hire a janitor? 


Yes, it is their duty to do so. S. C. 5.770. 
If they fail to do so, the county superintendent 
must appoint a janitor who must be paid out of 
the school fund of the district. S. C. 2.1201. 


57. May a teacher be hired as janitor? 


In one-room and two-room schools, a teacher 
may be hired as janitor when no other satisfac- 
tory janitor service can be secured. (Rules of 
State Board of Education, sec. VII (A).) 


58. May the child of a trustee be employed as 
janitor. 
No. 
The trustee would have an interest in the 


earnings of his minor child and so such employ- 
ment would be contrary to law. S. C. 2.810. 


59. For how long a term may a janitor be em- 
ployed? 


Not longer than one school year. S. C. 5.771. 


7. Junior High Schools 


60. Where may junior high schools be estab- 
lished? 


In any high school district. 

However, in county, union, or joint union high 
school districts, a junior high school cannot be 
established except on approval of a majority 
of the elementary boards in the district or a 


majority of the voters given at an election. S. C. 
3.230-3.231. 


61. What pupils may attend a junior high 
school? 


Minors who have completed the requirements 
of the 6th grade and such other minors as are 
considered capable of doing the required work. 
a NS 


62. Who pays the cost of junior high schools? 


The high school district, except that the ele- 
mentary district from which the 7th and 8th 
grade pupils come must pay to the high school 
district a tuition for the education of such pupils. 
This tuition is limited to the cost per pupil in 
the first six grades in such elementary district. 
S. C. 3.260-3.272. 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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North Wind 


Sara VAN ALSTYNE ALLEN, Norwalk 


A LL day the wind has been blowing. 
The wind from the north, 
Singing its saga of sadness, 
Raising up the leaves, 

From their graves; 

Sucking up the earth’s moisture, 
Wrapping around my heart 
With its sighing and singing. 
The flower stalks are broken 
In its passing; 

And the little tree is naked 

In its first winter. 


* * * 


The fourth session of the Summer School for 
Adults, a co-operative enterprise of the Univer- 
sity of California, the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and the California Association for Adult 
Education, will be held at Berkeley beginning 
June 23. The session lasts six weeks and uni- 
versity credit will be given for most of the 
announced courses. Information can be had from 
the dean of the summer session, University of 
California, Berkeley, or from Mrs. L. W. Adams, 
1127 Associated Realty Building, Los Angeles. 


* * * 


The new program of the National Parks Asso- 
ciation includes extensive work in the field of 
education and school relations. John C. Merriam 
is chairman of the national advisory board on 
the educational and inspirational use of national 
parks. Lorne W. Barclay is director of the 
association, with offices at 700 Twentieth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


California is recognized as a highly important 
national park state and California schools are 
increasingly interested in the adequate educa- 
tional utilization of the parks. 


* * * 


Clara Clark Swaim, assistant director of the 
visual education division, Los Angeles city, has 
been appointed acting director of the division 
to fill the position made vacant by the death of 
Charles Roach. 


Mrs. Swaim came to the division in 1929 with 
professional and administrative experience, hav- 
ing served for three years as assistant to the 
superintendent of Burbank City Schools. As 
assistant director of the Los Angeles visual edu- 
cation division, Mrs. Swaim served also on the 
superintendent’s safety council and the commit- 
tee on world friendship. She acted as chairman 
of the accident prevention committee of the 
California Teachers Association during 1929. 


While at Burbank, Mrs. Swaim was in charge 
of curriculum construction, safety, visual educa- 
tion, tests and measurements, and thrift. She 
has her A.B. from Occidental, and has done 
graduate work at Occidental, U. C. L. A. and 
U. S. C., with extensive travel in Europe. 


A New Encyclopedia 


NEW reference work, recently placed on 

the market, is Weedon’s Modern Encyclo- 
pedia, published by the S. L. Weedon Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

In the opening announcement this company 
Says that more than 20 years ago the House of 
Weedon began its study of the many and vary- 
ing problems that parents, libraries and schools 
must meet in developing child character 
education. 

For several years the Weedon Company pub- 
lished the New Students Reference Work, dis- 
tributing more than a million copies to homes, 
libraries and schools. 

In 1927 work was started on Weedon’s Mod- 
ern Encyclopedia and it took five years of con- 
stant study and painstaking care before the un- 
dertaking was finished. 

The publishers say this new work represents 
the most advance ideas in sane educational prog- 
ress, and that authorities pronounce this ency- 
clopedia an.essential in every home and institute 
concerned with child instruction. 

Weedon’s is published in eight volumes. 


and 


* * * 


Mills College has issued an attractive an- 
nouncement of its 1932 field hockey and sports 
camp. Rosalind Cassidy, chairman of the depart- 
ment of physical education, is in charge. 

Of especial interest is the seminar in physical 
education given by N. P. Neilson, chief of the 
division of health and physical education, Cali- 
fornia state department of education. This 
course is an analysis of the procedures neces- 
sary to the scientific construction of tests to be 
used in measuring the performance of girls in 
athletic games. 


The course will include a rapid review of 
necessary statistical procedures; a study of the 
classification schemes for obtaining homogeneous 
groupings; consideration of certain athletic 
games to find possible test elements; experi- 
ence in the final construction of T-scales; and a 
discussion of the use of such tests in adapting 
the physical education program to individual 
needs. 


Santa Cruz county teachers of one - teacher 
schools have formed an organization which 
holds monthly meetings. Problems are discussed 
and plans are exchanged. The officers are: Mrs. 
Daisy Thomas, president; Mrs. Winn Azbell, 
vice-president; Mrs. Mary Wood, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Poolette is a fascinating new game made by 
the Moor Specialty Company, 557 Market Street, 
San Francisco. It is called “the game of a thou- 
sand thrills’ and is a scientific adaptation of the 
principles of hazard. 

It is recommended by recreation workers, 
directors of boys clubs, and others who have to 
do with young people. A full description 
be obtained by writing to the makers. 
of the game is $4.75 postpaid. 


may 
The price 
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Formal Clothes for Summer 


VIRGINIA WoopprIDGE, Associate in Fine Arts, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


EACHERS need formal clothes. To fully 
express oneself, one should be beautifully 


and becoming dressed, as well as_ suitably 


dressed. 


Nothing is more distressing to see than the 
numbers of our profession attending formal 
banquets and school affairs dressed in their 
most ordinary everyday clothes. We feel that 
there is a general lack of professional pride that 
is difficult to match in other walks of life. It is 
almost as if teachers were constantly saying to 
themselves “Oh well, it doesn’t matter what I 
wear.” 


And we know it does. It matters how a teacher 
thinks about herself. Her appearance expresses 
just how important she thinks she 1s. 


A good teacher is a leader in her community. 
And a good leader should have some pride. 
Formal clothes are one of the tests. 
show whether or 


For they 
not the teacher will rise to 
the occasion and make her community proud of 
her. 

Professional banquets are important. Many 
organizations have annual or monthly affairs 
that are given in imposing hotels and clubs. 
Members of these professional organizations 
work to make affairs successful. They 
decorate lavishly. They comb their community 
for interesting and important speakers. But 
many of them neglect to extend an ounce of 
energy to themselves. 


these 


Professional people owe 
it to themselves to present themselves in their 
best light. Beautiful formal clothes go a long 
way toward accomplishing this. 

Frequent school affairs make it necessary to 
wear clothes other than those associated with 
classroom duties. Students are quick to appre- 
ciate a teacher’s appearance. It makes the aver- 
age student proud to notice that Miss So and 
So looks so well in her evening clothes. 

Personal social’ activities are much more sat- 
isfying if one knows one’s wardrobe is adequate. 
Nothing spoils a bridge party, dinner or dance 
more quickly for the average woman than for 
her to have that feeling that she possesses no 
suitable outfit for it. 

As for vacations, they are ruinous to one’s 
piece of mind unless one knows one possesses 
the correct clothes. Many of us have attended a 
European theater to find ourselves the only peo- 
ple not in evening clothes. 


Besides all these obvious reasons for pos- 


Photo by Dick Whittington 


Lace for evening, ideal for vacations, as it packs perfectly and 
appears all ready for wear with no pressing. Note new cape 
scarf. Dull peau d’ange lace worn by Dot Hill of Los Angeles 
Junior College. Courtesy of The May Company, Los Angeles. 


sessing suitable formal clothes, these clothes do 
offer a wonderful opportunity to express definite 
beauty. Color schemes can be more exaggerated. 
Personality can be more readily interpreted. 
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In fact, one can have more entertainment with 
formal clothes than daytime clothes. 


If a teacher spends most of her day in the 
classroom, of course most of her clothes will be 
smart daytime dresses and suits. She will not 
need afternoon clothes. But she will need a few 
beautifully designed informal and formal eve- 
ning clothes. 

There are certain types of formal clothes that 
are much more practical than others. Taffeta is 
dificult unless the background is just right. 
Sequins are dangerous. The new long organdie 
and pique evening dresses are right only on the 
youthful high school girl. But lace, 
crepe, satin, and velvet are ever useful. 


chiffon, 


The jacket dress 
many people. 


has been a life-saver to 
Made with a skirt just clearing 
the ankles, and worn with a small formal hat, 


A lovely jacket-dress with long sleeves. Photograph courtesy 
J. W. Robinson Company, Los Angeles. 


this type of dress can go to the theater. With- 
out the jacket and hat, this dress becomes more 
formal. 


OLOR has a great influence on successful 

evening clothes. If one’s wardrobe is lim- 
ited, black or white is safest, unless one knows 
definitely what is one’s most flattering evening 
color. Black or white offer great possibility as 
background for interesting accessories. Red, 
bright blue or green look well with white. Red, 
pink, or white look well with black. 


Many people prefer lace for formal clothes. 
Lace is found in beautiful colors this summer. 
The chalky blues and pinks are especially lovely. 


For summer wear, the chiffons and crepes are 
happy choices. A plain flame-colored chiffon 
made‘ with a matching jacket was a useful type 
of informal dress. We would suggest flame 
sandals dyed to match this dress. Another dress 
was made of lemon-yellow chiffon with a sage- 
green satin sash. This dress could well be com- 
bined with yellow accessories. 


Another, of heavy white crinkly crepe was 
made with a scarf of lipstick red. We would 
suggest red sandals and a white jacket to be 
worn with this outfit. 


The printed chiffons and crepes are effective 
if the print is definite and daring. The smudgy 
prints are definitely out of fashion. Unless you 
can wear a daring print, it is better to choose a 
lovely plain color. 


Most of these summer evening dresses should 
be ankle length. A long trailing dress is effec- 
tive only for the most formal wear. 

If separate jackets are desired, nothing is 
more effective than the small short sleeved 
taffeta jackets that are being shown in the 
stores this year. They are collarless, and are 
really nothing but a pair of sleeves. A white 
chiffon or crepe dress could use several of these 
little jackets. One red, one blue, etc. A pink 
evening dress might use a matching pink jacket, 
and a dark brown one. 

If you are going to Europe this summer, a 


lace or chiffon dress would be useful. A dark 
rich color will be much more satisfying than a 


brilliant light one. The plainer it is the more 
you will wear it. A jacket will be indispensable. 
One perfect evening dress with a jacket will be 
far more practical than three wrong ones. 

If you are going through the Canal or to 
Hawaii, you will want more variety. About four 
or five light colored chiffons and crepes will be 
useful and beautiful. Here you will want white, 
pink, blue, or other pastels. Be sure to leave 
your formal fur-trimmed evening clothes at home. 
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Dunsmuir H3 grade created this store project. 


Sunshine Grocery Store 


Mitprep Grant, Teacher H3 Grade, 
Dunsmuir Elementary School 


HE preface to the state arithmetic book 
et stresses the fact that arithmetic teach- 
ing is not mental gymnastics but is preparation 
for the actual problems of life. 

I was confronted in my third grade with the 
problems of change-making and _ subtracting 
from zeros. Being a grocer’s daughter, a groc- 
ery-store for my kiddies entered my mind. When 
I suggested such a store it was met with so 
much enthusiasm that we have worked out a 
very useful one. 


First, material was collected. Cans and pack- 
ages were opened at home on the bottom, 
cleaned and brought to school. This method 
of opening gives the appearance of full cans and 
makes buying and selling more interesting. At 
the same time we were collecting orange-boxes 
for the foundation of our store. These were 
used for supports for the shelves and counter. 
When covered with wrapping-paper they 
answered our purpose very well and looked neat. 

When we were ready for business we found 
the articles as a whole were not marked so we 
made a complete list and each 
child visited a local store and 
was responsible for the prices of 
a given number of articles. They 
then personally marked the goods 
they had made inquiries about. 

Next the problem of where to 
keep our paper money arose. We 
decided on muffin tins and by 
making grooves in the orange- 
boxes under the counter they 
slide in very easily and have 
proved entirely satisfactory. 

The store became so real to the 
children that they thought the 
milk, cream and butter should be 
kept on ice. With the help of 
the manual training department, 
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two orange-boxes and some cellophane 
paper, we made our ice box. 

From there it was only a step to 
hygiene lessons on well-balanced meals 
Appropriate posters were made during 
art period. A name for the store sug 
gested, discussed and voted on. Methods 
of advertising worked out and “specia 
sales” provided for. 

What started out to be an arithmetic 
project has turned out to be a great help 
in every line of third grade work. We have reg- 
ulation order-blanks. To be able to use these a 
child must write plainly as well as spell a good 
number of common words they otherwise would 
not be interested in, but are used by them con- 
stantly. We have toy telephones. Part of the 
ordering is done over them. Telephone etiquette 
and sales courtesy are observed at all times. 

The interest has been so keen from the be- 
ginning that the children have forgotten arith- 
metic as a subject and the results have been far 
greater than I anticipated. 


* * * 


Dodd, Mead and Company have brought out 
two volumes of plays that are of interest and 
merit,—Peace Plays, compiled and edited by A. 
P. Sanford, 280 pages, $2.50; Little Plays For 
Everybody, also compiled by Mr. Sanford, 350 
pages, $2.50. These are new members of a valu- 
able series of six play books by Dodd, Mead. 


Seven summer courses for library workers are 
announced by the University of Oregon summer 
session at Eugene. One of the visiting instruc- 
tors is Marion Horton, formerly principal of the 
library school of the Los Angeles public library 
and later connected with the Columbia Univer- 
sity school of library service. 


The dates of the summer session are June 
20 to July 29. 





N 
Padre Junipero Serra at La Pala Mission Station, Southern California 


— & 4 
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Brentano’s, Publishers, 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
City, have brought out two significant volumes 
concerning present world conditions, — Break- 
down, the collapse of traditional civilization, by 
Robert Briffault, and Can Man Be Civilized? 

by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. These 
provocative and 
highly interesting 
volumes will be 
read with partic- 
ular interest by 
teachers and all 
who deal with 
youth, 


San Francisco Council for the Reduction of 
Automobile Accidents has asked the co-opera- 
tion of C. T. A. in this important work. A. C. 
Anderson of the California Safety Society is 
head of the executive committee; Guy C. Mac- 
Donald is secretary of the Council. 


Association of Colleges and Universities of the 
Pacific Southwest at its tenth meeting, recently 
held at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, elected the following officers for 1932- 
33: President, Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; vice - president, 
Dr. W. B. Munro, California Institute of Tech- 
nology; vice-president, Dr. Arthur G. Coons, 
Occidental College; secretary-treasurer, Profes- 
sor Charles T. Fitts, Pomona College. 


Executive Committee: Dr. W.-S. Hertzog, Cali- 
fornia Christian College; Dean Marvin L. Darsie, 
University of California at Los Angeles; Profes- 
sor H. E. Marsh, University of Redlands; Dr. 
H. W. Frantz, La Verne College; Dr. Herbert 
EK. Harris, Whittier College. 


* * * 


Lawrence E. Chenoweth, Bakersfield city sup- 
erintendent of schools, has accepted re-election 
for four years. Of him, the Bakersfield Califor- 
nian editorially comments: “Bakersfield is to be 
congratulated in that it is assured of the serv- 
ices of Superintendent L. E. Chenoweth for the 
ensuing four years. During his incumbency, it 
is within the knowledge of all observers, the 
affairs of the department have had a practical 
supervision that has given Bakersfield front edu- 
cational rank among the cities of the state. 


“In the broader work of supervising officer, 
anG@ in the detail of management, the superin- 
tendent has demonstrated his capacity, and his 
signal success has earned for him a high place 
among the educators of California; and the 
opinion of his associates with whom he works 
is reflected in the sentiment that exists in the 
community which he serves.” 


» * * 


Charles Scribner’s Sons is issuing a series of 
books dealing with the behavior of young chil- 
dren. There are five volumes in the set, which 
considers every aspect of the activities of young 
children. It is edited by Pattie Smith Hill of 
Columbia University. 


North San Joaquin Secondary 
School Council 


XPRESSING the conviction of more than 30 

high school and junior college administrators 
that public education may benefit by closer inte- 
gration of the secondary school segments, a 
North San Joaquin Secondary Schools Council 
was organized recently at Modesto. A brief con- 
stitution was presented by a committee of seven 
school-men of Stanislaus, San Joaquin, and 
Merced counties, and officers were chosen as 
follows: Dwight C. Baker, chairman; Oliver E. 
Brown, secretary; Leroy Nichols, A. P. Patten, 
and J. O. McLaughlin, members-at-large on the 
executive committee. 


Among other projects which will be taken up 
by the representatives of the North San Joaquin 
schools in the coming months are: the problem 
of economy in curriculum construction in high 
schools and junior college; the relations of 
biological sciences in the high schools and the 
junior college; the social science curricula. It 
is proposed to establish a joint file on the cur- 
ricula of this area which will be of assistance 
in adjustment of teacher loads, transfer student 
problems and the articulation of high school and 
junior college courses of study. 


* * * 


Mary Ferguson Coble and Cora Smith Life 
(chairman of the science department, Foshay 
junior high school, Los Angeles) have written 
an “Introduction to Ornithological Nomen- 
clature’” which is published by William B. 
Straube Printing Company, Los Angeles. 


This booklet of 100 pages makes the scientific 
names of birds intelligible to the bird lover who 
is unfamiliar with the classical languages. The 
price is $1.00. Copies may be purchased at the 
botany office, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 


© * * 


“Berkeley, California, a city of culture and 
commerce,” is a forthcoming volume by Dr. 
W. W. Ferrier of Berkeley, of 250 pages with 
appropriate illustrations. It comprises (1) a 
general historical survey dealing with the first 
settlers and land owners and (2) the present 
day development of this interesting university 
city. 

Persons interested in this notahle volume may address Dr. 
Ferrier at 2716 Hillegass Avenue, Berkeley 


Bird-Watching in the 
Westisadelightful 
book for bird lovers, by 
Frances S. Twining, with 
many illustrations; pub- 
lished by Metropolitan 
Press, 40 North Ninth 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 
These publishers have 
issued numerous’. vol- 
umes dealing with Paci- 
fic Coast life. Price, 
$2.00. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 





63. Who may teach in junior high schools? 


Holders of secondary or junior high school 
credentials. S. C. 5.161-5.162. 


8. Liability 


64. Are the trustees personally liable for damage 
claims against the district? 



































No; trustees are liable in the name of the dis- 
trict for all proper contracts and for judgments 
against the district. S. C. 2.801. 

Trustees are not personally liable for negli- 
gence of employees except where they knew or 
had notice that the person appointed or em- 
ployed was inefficient or incompetent. Act 5619. 









































65. May trustees insure the district against dam- 
age claims? 











Compensation insurance to protect employees 
and teachers injured in the line of duty must be 
contracted for with the state compensation in- 
surance fund. Act 4748. 

Insurance covering atcidents to school pupils 
and the general public is authorized by law. 
S. C. 2.802, Act 5149, Act 5150. 
































9. Property 


66. Who has responsibility for care of school 
buildings and grounds? 




















The trustees have charge of school property 
and it is their duty to manage and control it. 
Ss. 40. 

It is particularly the duty of the clerk of the 
board of school trustees to keep the school 
house in repair and exercise general supervision 
over school property. S. C. 6.20. 









































The county superintendent may require trus- 
tees to make minor repairs and to plant trees 
and shrubbery; if they fail to do so, the county 
superintendent may order the work done and 
charge it to the district. S. C. 6.10, 6.11. 























67. Should school property be insured? 
Yes; it is the duty of trustees to insure school 























} property. 
: ; Such insurance must be written in a solvent 
H ; insurance company doing business in this state. 
be’ S.C 6z 














; 68. What school buildings must have fire 
ne: escapes? 





Each school building, if two or more stories 
in height, must have suitable and sufficient fire 
escapes. S. C. 6.51. 
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69. Can trustees sell or lease school property? 


On certain conditions, yes. 

The board by two-thirds vote must declare 
its intention to sell or lease and call a public 
meeting to receive bids. 

Detailed requirements regarding this proced- 
ure are set forth in the law. S. C. 6.180-6.222 


70. Can school property be used for other than 
school purposes? 


Yes, under certain conditions. 

Trustees in their discretion may rent the 
school property. S. C. 6.2. 

Use of school property may be granted on 
such conditions as the board decides, for “pub- 
lic, literary, scientific, recreational or educational 
meetings.” Such use must not interfere with 
school work, nor be granted in such manner as 
to constitute a monopoly for any person or 
organization. 

School houses are made civic centers to be 


used without charge for civic center purposes. 
S. C. 6.740-6.772. 


10. Pupils 


71. May children residing in one elementary 
school district attend school in another dis- 
trict? 

Yes. School trustees must permit children 
from another district to attend school in their 
district. If they refuse such permission, the 
parents of the children may appeal to the county 
superintendent of schools, whose decision is 
final. S. C. 3.174. 

Children from one district may attend in an- 
other district by agreement between the respec- 


tive boards approved by the county superin- 
tendent. S. C. 2.20. 


72. May a pupil residing in one high school dis- 
trict attend in another? 


Yes. An agreement providing for such attend- 
ance must be entered into by the governing 
boards of the high school districts. S. C. 3.300- 
3.309. 


73. What children may be excluded from school? 


1. Children under six years of age, except as 
may be otherwise provided. S. C. 1.10. 


2. Pupils who are guilty of misconduct, when 


other means of correction have failed. S. C. 
1.30. 


3. Pupils affected with any contagious disease. 
S 4 248, 


eo. 
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4. Children of filthy or vicious habits. S. C. 
1, 


5. Indian children or children of Chinese, 
Japanese, or Mongolian parentage, if special 
schools for such children have been established 
in the district. S. C. 3.4. 


74. Whose duty is it to enforce the compulsory 
school attendance law? 


The clerk of the board or attendance officer, 
if any, must investigate complaints and see that 
charges are prosecuted by the proper authori- 
ties. S. C. 1.271-1.272. 

On petition of a majority of boards of trus- 
tees in the county, an attendance officer may be 
provided to do this work. 


11. School Days and Terms 


75. How long is a school day? 


For kindergartens a minimum of 120 minutes. 

For the first, second and third grades, a mini- 
mum of 200 minutes; for the fourth to eighth 
grades, a minimum of 240 minutes. 

The school day in any district is whatever 
the trustees decide, but not less than the mini- 
mum as above. S. C. 4.760-4.768. 






76. If an elementary school day is 300 minutes, 
and a child in fifth grade is absent 60 min- 
utes and present the minimum of 240 min- 
utes required by law, is he present a full 
day? 

No. He is absent 60 minutes of the official 
day for that school. Each period of absence 
equal to one-twentieth of the school day counts 


as 5% of a day. S. C. 4.765. 


77. How long must school be open? 


At least 170 days of actual teaching during 
the school year, or no state and county money 
will be given the district. Exception is made in 
case of fire, flood, epidemic, and certain other 
cases. The penalty of loss of funds, for failure 
to hold school 170 days, is provided by law. 


S. C. 4.720. 


78. What is the school year? 


From July 1 of one calendar year to June 30 
of the next calendar year. S. C. 3.22. 


12. Supplies and Equipment 


79. What supplies must all school trustees fur- 
nish? 

Writing and drawing paper, pens, inks, black- 

boards, blackboard rubbers, crayons, lead and 
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slate pencils and all other necessary supplies. 


S. C. 6.471. 


80. What supplies may elementary school dis- 
trict trustees buy? 


Except in city school districts governed by 
boards of education, trustees may purchase only 
such books and apparatus as have been adopted 


by the county board of education. S. C. 6.472, 
6.473. 


Where the purchase amounts to more than 
$500, bids must be called for in the manner 
prescribed by law. S. C. 6.30-6.35. 


81. How are school supplies purchased? 


Except in the case of districts governed by 
city boards of education and in all high school 
districts, all supplies which have been classified 
by the county board of education as standard 
school supplies, must be purchased through the 
county superintendent of schools, or, if the 
county superintendent of schools so directs, 
through the county purchasing agent. S. C. 
6.470. 

Supplies which are not standard school sup- 


plies may be purchased by any district directly. 
S. C. 6.474. 





82. Who must supply flags for schools? 


The trustees. They must supply one flag to 
each school house to be hoisted outside during 
all school sessions, weather permitting. They 
must supply one flag for each school room to be 
displayed at all times during the school sessions. 


If the trustees fail to do this, the county sup- 
erintendent must purchase the flags and pay 
for them from the funds of the district. S. C. 
6.480, 6.481. 


83. May school trustees act as agents for school 
supply houses or book sellers? 


No. Any officer or teacher acting as an agent 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. S. C. 6.230. 


(To be continued in a subsequent issue) 


The Los Angeles Kindergarten Club recently 
elected the following officers for the forthcom- 
ing year: President, Mrs. Helen Zillgitt; first 
vice-president, Sineell Getzendaner; second vice- 
president, Helen Kern; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Ethel Roseland; corresponding secretary, Elinor 
B. Gabriel; treasurer, Mrs. Una B. Upton; Board 
of Education representative, Irene Karr; par- 
liamentarian, Mrs. Florence Hampton. 

The club also gave a charming breakfast at 
the Hotel Vista Del Arroyo, Pasadena, in honor 
of school officials. 
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Tax Transfer Amendment Will Go to the People 


Roy W. CLoup 


HE draft of the tax amendment to 

transfer a portion of the local school 

taxes from the counties of California to 
the state was adopted without change at a meet- 
ing of the co-ordinating organizations in Oak- 
land April 30, 1932. 

The proposal will be submitted to the people 
exactly as it was printed in the Sierra Educa- 
tional News last month. 

The amendment provides that counties shall 
be relieved of all matching of state school 
money and that the amount now raised by 
county school taxes shall be assumed by the 
State. This will relieve real and personal prop- 
erty of about $44,000,000 taxes each year. 

A permissive county tax to provide payment 
for junior college tuition, county teacher libraries, 
the emergency fund and attendance work is pro- 
vided. The amount needed for these purposes 
should require a very small tax. 

District tax levies are not changed in any way 
and must be fixed by the supervisors in accord- 


AIDS TO 
NATURE STUDY 


Western Nature Study 


l 
| A beautifully illustrated and instructive 
bulletin dealing with strictly Pacific 





Coast nature study. A volume of four 
numbers for $1.75. 


Nature Study Illustrated 


A great aid in general science and 
biology. A film strip issued ten times a 
year, each issue dealing with a com- 
plete new subject. The strips are pre- 
pared for projection in a still-film pro- 
| jector, much as are lantern slides. 
$20.00 for the year. 


| West Coast School of Nature Study 


| Ten days of field nature study under 
| expert supervision, on the Monterey 
| Peninsula. June 20-29, inc. 


For additional information address: 


| Nature Study Services 
| STATE COLLEGE, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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ance with the budgets of the school districts. 

State funds will be apportioned upon an equali- 
zation basis, in accordance with provisions to 
be passed by the Legislature. 







In order that real estate may no longer bear 
its present burden.of school taxation, the amend 
ment provides that the Legislature may levy a 
personal income tax and a selective sales tax. 








The amendment does not aim to secure greater 
revenue for school purposes but it does seek to 
stabilize good school conditions. 


It is essentially a tax transfer amend- 
ment, to shift the burden of taxation to 
sources that have a real ability to pay 
the educational costs. 

An amendment of this character will help the 
home-owner, the farmer, and the business man 
of small means. It will have a very consider- 
able opposition but the combined activity of the 
organizations supporting the proposal should 
carry it at the polls in November. 
























THE PRINCIPAL AND HIS COMMUNITY, Eleventh Year 
book of the Department of Elementary School Principals. Pub 
lished by the Department of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association: Washington, D. C.—498 pages 





The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals for the past few years has issued year- 
books on activities of principals, administration 
and supervision. The Eleventh Yearbook rep- 
resents an adventure from this regular pro- 
cedure by entering into a new field, “‘namely- 
school-community contacts. 






It starts with the principal’s community re- 
















lationships. The carefully selected material ic 
shows results of a national survey of school me 
communities; how home contacts are made; 
some of the progressive parent-teacher move- “ 
ments; best methods of school publicity; how ar 
service clubs can help; and how to utilize gov- Se 
ernmental agencies. 

Some of the outstanding contributors to this fo 
worthwhile edition are William John Coope1 ae 
United States Commissioner of Education; Frank a 
Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit; Geline 1s 
MacDonald Bowman, president, National Feder- Eé 
ation of Business and Professional Womens ce 
Clubs; William Dow Boutwell, chief, editorial Su 
division, United States Office of Education; F. C loy 
Borgeson, school of education, New York Uni- ’ 
versity—also the 50 capable elementary prin- ho 
cipals who are among those in the United States 2 


who are really doing something. 
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Colton Hall, Monterey; California’s first capitol. 


Salary Schedules Maintained 


T a’recent meeting of the Santa Barbara 

city’ board of edycation (according to re- 
port from Superintendent Paul E. Stewart) the 
regular teaching force including kindergarten, 
elementary, junior high and high schools was 
re-elected for the coming school year. The sal- 
ary schedule was maintained, there were no 
reductions and the teachers received their reg- 
ular increments as provided in the schedule. 


The board of trustees of Salinas union high 
school and junior college (according to report 
from Superintendent Melrowe Martin) at a re- 
cent meeting, maintained the regular salary 
schedule in the appointments for next year. 
[here were no reductions and the regular incre- 
ments were granted. 


* * * 


Changes in City Superintendencies 


MONG the notable changes in Southern Cali- 

fornia city superintendencies may be men- 
tioned the following: John R. Cranston, for many 
years superintendent at Santa Ana, was suc- 
ceeded last year by Dr. Perey R. Davis who has 
now accepted the superintendency at Santa Mon- 
ica. Frank A. Henderson, superintendent at Bur- 
bank, succeeds Dr. Davis at Santa Ana. The 
Burbank position has not yet been filled. Dr. 
Davis succeeds F. F. Martin of Santa Monica, 
who is N. E. A. State Director for California 
and a former president of C. T. A. Southern 
Section. 

W. L. Stephens, superintendent at Long Beach 
for 25 years, now retires. The Long Beach 
position was first offered to Honorable Vierling 
Kersey, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who first accepted, then reconsidered and 
asked to be released. The Long Beach Board of 
Education has elected H. S. Upjohn who suc- 
ceeded Mark Keppel as Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools and was himself fol- 
lowed in that position by A. R. Clifton. 


These California schoolmen have all made 
notable contributions in the field of public edu- 
cation, have given devoted service, and are 
known throughout the state for their work. 


A School Teachers Check 


The following statement is being used by San Francisco teach 
ers as an enclosure with every check which they write. 


HIS check came from a San Francisco 
"ih oat school teacher. This is what the 
San Francisco public school teachers mean as 
a business asset to the community. 


Out of an annual pay-roll of approximately 
$7,000,000, teachers spend over $19,000 in San 
Francisco every day of the year, including Sun- 
days and holidays. 

San Francisco merchants receive the follow- 
ing sums from public school teachers each year 
on the present salary scale. 


Approximate Expenditures Within the City of 
San Francisco 

Food 1714% 

Shelter 19% 

Clothing 1214% aoa 

Interest and payment on property 


Health lel RE ie 
Savings banks and building loans.. 
Church, welfare, relief 

Laundry, drugs, amusements 
Miscellaneous 


340,652 
458,325 
66,650 


Approximate Expenditures Partly 
Outside the City 
Professional improvement ............ 


Insurance ........ 
Miscellaneous . 


....8420,000 
. 210,000 
. 370,000 


* * * 


The following schools in the Bay Section have 
100% membership in the California Teachers 
Association (in addition to the lists published 
in previous issues of the Sierra Educational 
News): 


San Joaquin County: Castle, Jefferson, Lam- 


mersville, Terminous, Venice, Victor. 


Sonoma County: Daniels, Manzanita, Monroe, 
Walker, Two Rock Union; Penngrove Junior 
High School. 
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NEW NATURE 
SCIENCE READERS 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company will publish 
this summer a series of Western Science Readers. 
These readers will make available for Western 
teachers information on Western Nature. This series 
will describe the trees, flowers, birds, animals, in- 
sects of the Western United States in a scientific yet 
interesting fashion. The books will be beautifully 
illustrated. 

With the publication of this series the domination of 
Nature Science books written with the conditions of 
the Midwest and East in mind will be ended. 

For publication this summer, the following titles are 
announced : 


Western Nature Science Series 
THIRD GRADE 


THE INDIANS' GARDEN 


By C. A. MARcy 


_ District Superintendent Manhattan Beach Schools 
University of California Extension Lecturer in Nature Study 


The first book gives to the child an idea of those 
things of nature with which the Indians came in 
contact on land and sea. 


FOURTH GRADE 


THE PADRES' GARDEN 
By C. A. Marcy 
The second book continues the thought with telling 


the story of what the Padres found and brought to 
the Western shore. 


FIFTH GRADE 
THE PIONEERS' PATHWAY 


By MAE JOHNSON CoRWIN 
Science Department, Phineas Banning Jr.-Sr. High School 
Los Angeles 
The third book gives a description of the trees and 
flowers which are found along Western pathways. 


SIXTH GRADE 
TRAILS TODAY 


By WALLING CorWIN 
Science Department, San Diego High School, San Diego 
The fourth book emphasizes the animals of land and 
sea on the Western coast. 


These Readers tie up with Social Science, as they 
describe things of Nature that affected the lives of 
the people in the periods studied in the grades for 
which the books are intended. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


Books in Quantity at Wholesale Prices 


609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


Specializing in Booxs of VARIOUS EASTERN COMPANIES 
PUBLISHER of WESTERN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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A California School Worker 


ORACE M. REBOK holds an important 

position in education in California. He 
Managing Director of the California Society « 
Secondary Education, and edits the California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education. The Quart- 
erly is now in its seventh year, and has attained 
national recognition as an outstanding journal! 
of secondary education. 

Rebok is a native of Franklin county, Penn 
sylvania, has lived in Illinois and Iowa, grad- 
uated from Otterbein College (A. B. and M. A.) 
in Ohio, and taught his first school—a primary) 
grade—in Abilene, Kansas. This was followed 
by six years as principal of elementary and high 
schools in Iowa. He came to California in 1905, 
and taught debating and oral expression in the 
Los Angeles High School for two years. In 
1907 he was elected City Superintendent of 
Schools in Santa Monica and served until 1924. 
Of his superintendency the Santa Monica Eve- 
ning Outlook in a recent issue said: 


Not once during that time did a school bond 
issue fail to carry. Music, art, evening, continua- 


Horace M. Rebok 


tion and citizenship classes were all instituted 
by him as well as summer schools, health super- 
vision and organized play during vacation as 
well as during the school term. 

The valuation of school lands in 1907 was 
$42,000 while in 1924 it was $1,147,900, and the 












valuation in school buildings had increased from 
$150,000 to $1,463,900. 

Before coming to California Mr. Rebok spent 
eight years in journalistic work—seven years as 
editor and publisher of a weekly newspaper at 
Toledo, Iowa, and one year on a weekly maga- 
zine in Chicago. While in newspaper work in 
Iowa he was appointed by President Cleveland 
the agent of the Sac and Fox Indians of the 
Mississippi residing in Iowa. He introduced 
agriculture among these Indians, and won an 


appropriation from Congress for a_ boarding 
school for the tribe. 
Mr. Rebok has been active in educational 


organizations during all his California experi- 
ence. He was one time president of the South- 
ern California Schoolmasters Club, president of 
the Southern Section of the C. T. A., member 
of the State Council of Education, and president 
of the California High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation for four years prior to its reorganization 
as the California Society of Secondary Education. 


ROBABLY the most important work which 

Mr. Rebok has performed on behalf of pub- 
lic education was his service as chairman of the 
committee which secured the establishment of 
the Extension Division and the Summer Session 
of the University of California in Los Angeles. 
This was a live issue in educational circles over 
a period of several years, and to it the chairman 
gave concentrated attention and great energy. 
Finally both the Extension Division and the 
Summer Session of the University were estab- 
lished in Southern California by action of the 
Board of Regents in April, 1917. 






In Memoriam 


Charles W. Townsend, city superintendent of 


schools, Santa Clara. Mr. Townsend was in the 
Santa Clara system for 20 years and served as 
superintendent for the past 12 years. 


* * 





* 


Lieutenant Lawrence C. Brunton (son of Cap- 
tain Delbert Brunton, principal of Mountain 
View high school) was recently killed ina battle 
between United States troops and Nicaraguan 
bandits on the Honduras border. Lieutenant 
Brunton was serving with United States marines, 
a unit of Nicaraguan national guard. He was a 
graduate of Fresno high school and Annapolis 
and was 24 years of age at the time of his death. 

> * > 

George W. Crozier, first 
Inglewood schools, after 
there; the Inglewood 
named in his honor. 


superintendent of 
20 years of service 
intermediate school is 
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California State Association of English Teach- 
ers at its recent semi-annual meeting in Oak- 
land, elected Marie Kimell of Roosevelt high 
school, Oakland, as president for the ensuing 
year, Mrs. Woolridge of Redwood City as vice- 
president, and Mrs. Alice Shinn Miner, Roosevelt 
high, Oakland, as secretary-treasurer. The re- 
tiring president, Anne Duffy, of Lowell high, San 
Francisco, became the new director. 


The program consisted of a discussion on the 
English “A’’ entrance requirement, led by Pro- 
fessor Guy Montgomery of the state university. 


Participating were,—Emma Schneider of Oak- 
land high school, Sallie Hill, Mission high, San 
Francisco, Elizabeth Keyser, Tamalpais high, 
and Mrs. A. B. Burnett of Burlingame high 
school. An address by Doctor E. T. Arnesen 
of the state teachers college, San Francisco, on 
“Back to the Classics, Ancient and Modern.’— 
Laura Bell Everett, Berkeley. 


* * * 


William T. Randall, principal of Bonita union 
high school, has resigned at the close of this 
school year, and George H. Bell, head of the 
science department of Citrus union high school 
and junior college, has been elected to succeed 
Mr. Randall. 


Curtis E. Warren, district superintendent of 
schools at Marysville, has been elected to suc- 
ceed Frank A. Henderson as superintendent of 
schools at Burbank. 


Guy Hudgins, superintendent of the Sweet- 
water union high school district at National 
City, who had been seriously ill for a number of 
months, passed away in April. J. M. MeDonald, 
who has been superintendent of schools at Poca- 
tello, Idaho, for the past five years, has been 
elected to succeed Mr. Hudgins. 


* * * 


The following schools are 100% in membership 
in the California Teachers Association for the 
calendar year 1932 from the Bay Section: 


Sonoma County: 

Cotati, Roseland 
Berkeley: 

Edison Junior High School 
San Jose: 

San Jose Junior College 


* * . 


Mathematics Section, C. T. A. Bay Section, re- 
cently held its spring meeting in Oakland. The 
interesting ses- 
sions included bus- 
iness, addresses, 
luncheon, and help- 
fulround-tabledis- 
cussion of every- 
day classroom 
problems. The 
chairman was 
Irene Pauly, 
teacher in the Bal- 


boa high iota 


who presided in an eS ee 
admirable and ne, 


competent manner over the noteworthy meeting. 
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C. T. A. Directory 


Board of Directors 


Willard E. Givens, President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 

Paul E. Stewart, Vice-President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
1235 Chapala Street 
Santa Barbara 

Walter L. Bachrodt 
City Superintendent of Schools 
High School Building 
San Jose 

Robert L. Bird 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730 
San Luis Obispo 

George C. Bush 
District Superintendent of Schools 
1327 Diamond Avenue 
South Pasadena 

E. I. Cook 
Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento 

Clarence W. Edwards 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building 
Fresno 

Roy Good 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Bragg 

John A. Sexson 
City Superintendent of Schools 
$20 East Walnut Street 
Pasadena 


Section Officers 


Bay Section 
Estelle Unger, President 
Principal, Junior High School 
Petaluma 
Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 
Room 1, 2163 Center Street 
Berkeley 


Central Coast Section 
Blanche L. Davis, President 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Hollister 
T. S. MacQuiddy, Secretary 
District Superintendent of Schools 
High School 
Watsonville 


Central Section 
M. C. Taylor, President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
Madera 
Louis P. Linn, Secretary 
Principal, Washington Union High School 
Route 6, Box 100 
Fresno 


North Coast Section 
Ray R. Wilson, President 
Principal, Ukiah Elementary School 
Ukiah 
Mrs. Annie R. Babcock, Secretary 
71 Humboldt Street 
Willits 
Northern Section 
J. Russell Croad, President 
Principal, Sierra Elementary School 
Sacramento 
Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Auburn 
Southern Section 
Beulah B. Coward, President 
607 Mound Avenue 
South Pasadena 
F. L. Thurston, Secretary 
307 California Reserve Building 
408 S. Spring Street 
Los Angeles 


C. T. A. Placement Service 
ALIFORNIA Teachers Association gives 


to its members placement services at nom- 
inal cost. Members wishing placement services 
should address Earl G. Gridley, 2163 Center 
Street, Berkeley; phone THornwall 5600; or 
F. L. Thurston, 307 California Reserve Building, 
Fourth and Spring Streets, Los Angeles; phone 
TRinity 1558. 





Ideal for 


READING CLUBS. The Note Book— 
“Books | Have Read" and the Reading Club 
Diploma are popular with boys and girls. 

Exceptionally valuable in encouraging children to record 
their impressions of books read, as well as titles and 
authors. Each Note Book has space for the recording of 


thirty-one books; a page for each book, space for reader's 
name, book title, author's name, reader's impressions, etc 


Many libraries are using these Books and granting diplo- 
mas at end of vacation season to those who have read 


— to twenty-five books and recorded them in the Note 
ooks. 


Samples and prices on request. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Library Equipment 


STOCKTON CALIFORNIA 




















W.L. BROWN 


Granite City Community 
High School, Illinois 


San Francisco---Her Story 


Roy W. CLoup 


HE San Francisco Board of Education is 
‘ie be congratulated upon the presentation 
of San Francisco—Her Story. This book was 
written by a committee of teachers comppsed of 
Edith Cochran, Annette Schraft, Cecilia Papini, 
Zoa Meyer, and Marguerite Lentz, for class- 
room use in the San Francisco Public Schools. 


The art arrangement was suggested and sup- 
ervised by Elizabeth T. Baldwin. The drawings 
are the work of art students of Galileo High 
School, San Francisco, and are varied and splen- 
didly drawn. Practically every page is illustrated 
in some manner. A number are full-page draw- 
ings, while others underlay the printed pages. 


Members of the Board of Education of San 
Francisco who authorized the publication are 
thanked in the foreword, and an especial ap- 
preciation is given to Joseph Marr Gwinn, Sup- 
erintendent of Schools of San Francisco, for his 
interest and co-operation, to George G. Mullaney 
for his technical advice, and to Miss Bertha E. 
Roberts and Archibald J. Cloud “who spared no 
effort toward guiding this book to completion.” 

The story of San Francisco begins with the 
early history of California and the discovery of 
that portion of the state which surrounds San 
Francisco Bay. San Francisco in the early days 
and the pioneers who made California famous 
are given a prominent place. The industrial and 
economic advancement of the city are then dis- 
cussed and “San Francisco in the Future” is the 
closing chapter. 

The edition is not sufficiently large to supply 
all of the pupils of the schools of San Francisco. 
There will be enough, however, so that each 
school will have one or more copies for the use 
of the children of the several grades. 


The idea of giving the story of a city or com- 
munity to the children of the schools is very 
worthwhile. It is seldom, however, that any 
school system presents such a remarkably fine 
piece of typography as is presented in the story 
of San Francisco. 

* * ~ 


California Kindergarten-Primary Association, 
Northern Section, recently met at the Jefferson 
School in Sacramento. The speaker was LP’stelle 


Phillips, who talked of her experience while 
traveling in Asia. The Northern Section has 95 


members. 
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involved in trade and industrial work is given. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 4 
TECHNICAL BOOK CO., Agents, 525 Market St., San Francisco, California 


} 
RELATED A NEW BOOK! 4 
MATHEMATICS Prepares the beginner in vocational work for a general knowledge of the fundamentals 4 
B of algebra, geometry and trigonometry. A complete assembly of the foundation units 4 
Y 


Probable Price $2.00. 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 


or full time at home coloring So 
No experience needed. No canvassing. 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
909 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 











U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$1,260 TO $3,400 A YEAR 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Over 20,000 appointments dur- 
ing next year. These have big pay, short hours and pleasant 
work. Write Ney nt to Franklin Institute, Dept. T177, 
Rochester, N. ree list of positions now open to 
teachers, and full "particulars telling you how to get them. 


Riders of the Royal Road 
Roy W. Crioup 


- APPLETON and Company of New York have 

just issued “Riders of the Royal Road, a 
Tale of the Camino Real.” The story is by 
Hildegarde Hawthorne, who recently brought 
out another California story, “The Secret of 
Rancho del Sol.” 


The story is woven around two Americans who 
traveled into California during the Mexican occu- 
pation of this state. Their adventures were 
similar to those recorded in the history of Cali- 
fornia and are true to life. Those who read the 
book will get a fine viewpoint of one of the 
most splendid eras of California history. 


The book is well illustrated and sells for $2.00. 
- ™ - 


Annual spring luncheon of the Bay Section of 
the California Kindergarten-Primary Associa- 
tion was held at the Women’s Athletic Club in 
Oakland with more than 150 teachers and edu- 
ecators attending. 


Mrs. Raymond Gettell, well-Known dramatic 
reader, was speaker of the day, and took her 
audience on “An Adventure in Imagination,’ 
which proved to be a delightful trip. At the 
business meeting which followed, announcement 
was made that Mrs. Edith Austin and Evelyn 
Chasteen were to go as delegates to the National 
Convention of the Association for Childhood 
Education held in Washington, D. C., in May. 
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Index to Advertisers 


American Institute of Educational Travel 
Bureau of Athletic Research 


California School of Arts and Crafts 

California School Book Depository 4th cover 
Canadian National Railways...................... 2nd cover 
Chevrolet Motor Company 7 
Clyde-Mallory Line 

Cook & Son, Thos...... sells mideaalcete athlete made 


Drakesbad ‘ nor rae ae 
El Club Titerero ; 14 
Franklin Institute 


Gaylord Brothers 
Gold Lake Beach Camp 
Gregg Publishing Company 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
Hollywood Studio Club 

Hotel Alexandria 

Hotel Great Northern 

Hotel Munn 

Hotel Palace 

Hotel Somerton 

Hotel Victoria 


Inter-America Tours 

International Mercantile Marine 

Intourist, Incorporated...... , nepandieobiaias 
Irving-Vance Company... ae me 

Macmillan Company................... ccaeianhoee 3rd cover 
Be ei acts anh a ccleaner icech ie decal 2nd cover 
rete Ray in oii caitlin cas tac casincsnioccsce 58 


Schwabacher-Frey Company...................................- 13 
Sischo, Mrs. C. F............. Be ae 


Technical Book Company 
Western Nature Study 
White Star Line 


Pee ir is aOR hist tec eee cniblacudpades nie 63 





Teachers Salaries 
(Continued for Page 26) 


in the United States and should be 
heeded by all those who are responsible for the 
educational welfare of the children of the nation. 
Mrs. Annie R. Babcock Willits 
Ralph W. Everett Sacramento 
Parke Seth Hyde.... Los Angeles 


Cc. L. Johns ..-.---Huntington Park 
Ira C. Landis .... Riverside 
Harold F. Seal.... pele Long Beach 
Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens.... ...._Los Angeles 


ALBERT S. Cotton, Chairman Oakland 
* +o . 


munity 


Today’s Boy and Today’s Problems, by Ger- 


old O’Neil, is an interesting volume brought out 
by the Sears Publishing Company, 114 East 32nd 
Street, New York City. There are 270 pages, 
with an introduction by Professor Reeder of 
Columbia University. The price is $2.50. 

. 7 + 

The Macmillan Company has recently brought 

out two interesting readers for the third-grade 
child,—F rom Hunters to Herdsman and Taming 
the Wild Grasses, by Elizabeth Forbes O’Hara, 
illustrated by Kate Seredy. These little readers 
well present stories of primitive man. Price, 60 
cents each. 

* - = 
' Pansy Jewett Abbott, San Matee county sup- 
erintendent of schools, is president of the Cali- 
fornia Bay Section, National Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education. 


Coming Events 


June 11—C. T. A. Board of Directors, regular 
meeting. State headquarters, San Francisco. 


June 16-August 10—Austro-American Institute 
of Education Sixth Summer School, Vienna. 


June 20-25—American Home Economic As- 
sociation, annual convention, Atlanta, Georgia. 


June 25—Reception for teachers, at Blackrock 
College, Dublin, Ireland, by the Irish National 
Teachers Organization. 


June 26-July 1—N. E. A. Convention, Atlantic 
City. 

July 25-30—World Federation of Education 
Associations, regional conference at Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands. 


July 28-August 4—International Federation 
of University Women Conference at Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 


July 29-August 12—Sixth World Conference 
of the New Education Fellowship, at Nice, 
France. 

+ +* + 

A special course for teachers of Spanish will 
be given at the University of California Summer 
Session at Berkeley by Professor Schevile, ac- 
cording to word from Marie V. Scribante, secre- 
tary of the Northern California Chapter of the 
American Association of teachers of Spanish. 


Early California Days 


On the Trails of Yesterday is a 
thumbnail history of California with 
an added human interest touch. 


The story starts with an Indiana 
family starting west over the trails 
of the emigrants to California. Their 
adventures en route, the obstacles 
they overcame, the conditions they 
encountered, and the people they met 
are unfolded as a part of biograph- 
ical narrative. 


Placerville, Sacramento, Sutter’s 
Fort of that time, are pictured. Men 
who made history of that time are 
mentioned, some in an intimate way 
known to the author through family 
records. Father Wilsey, head of the 
Hoosier family who trekked across 
the plains, knew Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, Charles Crocker, Mark Hopkins 
and Leland Stanford, the “Big Four” 
of the overland railroad. Bret Harte 
was a friend of the Wilsey family, 
Newton Booth, James Lick and 
others are mentioned as men de- 
scribed by a friend rather than by a 
cold historian.—Sacramento Bee. 








On the Trails of Yesterday, by Roy W. 
Cloud. Harr Wagner Publishing Company, 
San Francisco. School edition, $1.25; trade 
edition, $1.60. 
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! | Gregg Typing, Intensive Course 
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By Rupert P. SoRelle and Harold H. Smith 


List Price $1.00 
THE FIFTH BOOK OF THE NEW GREGG TYPING SERIES 


In evening-school, part-time, and other special vocational classes, every minute of 
instruction and practice must be highly productive and the pupil's interest must be Kept at 
the highest possible pitch. 

The text used in regular day classes often is not suitable for these intensive classes 
with not a moment to spare for anything except essentials 

Gregg Typing, Intensive Course, is the book in the new Gregg Typing Series that has 
been prepared tor tnose classes that must move ahead faster and accomplish more in less 
tine than the regular typing classes. 

None of the superior and exclusive features of the Gregg Typing Series have been saci 
ficed in this intensive edition. The quantity of practice material has been reduced and th: 
assignments speeded up to meet the need for a faster schedule. 


THE OTHER FOUR BOOKS OF THE GREGG TYPING SERIES 


(iregg Typing, Book I. For beginners 1.20 
(iregg Typing, Book II. For advanced students. Contains a sceond cycle of applied typing 
skill on a higher level of accomplishment $1.20 
Gregg Typing, Complete Course. Books I and II bound under one cover $1.50 
Gregg Typing, College Course. Prepared especially for use in private schools and colleges. 
The subject matter of this book is entirely different from that of Books I and II $1.20 


The new Gregg Typing Series gives you five up-to-date, authoritative typing texts from 
which to choose the ones best suited to your own special needs 


Be sure to see Gregg Typing before making your fall selections 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 
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New books finding a ready welcome! 


Climate and Human Use Correct Language Habits through 
HUNTINGTON-BENSON-McMURRY Language Situations 


—oe | ENGLISH 





human use of the earth. |+ shows how people live The new Modern English has for its objective 
and how they provide for their needs. It makes establishing of correct language habits, st ies 
clear how humanity's efforts along these lines are and written. It achieves this aim by the use 
controlled by climate more than any other single anguage situations embodying a rich va 
factor. of materials—drill, project, and activity 
Book I—How Countries Differ the child utilizes in working through to the 
Book Il—Why Countries Differ en gee 
EéurRock: Sates Book I—Grades 3-4 Also available in a six 
Book Il—Grades 5-6 book edition — a book 
Book I—Parts | and 2 Book I1|—Grades 7-8 for each grads 
Book Il—Parts | and 2 3 to 8. 


A True Picture of WORLD Progress 


HAYES-MOON-WAYLAND WORLD HISTORY ' FOR NINTH GRA 


A new world history that interprets mankind's proaress in al! pa vorid—not yniy in E 


in the Near East, the Far East, and America. Traces the development of democracy to the present « 


Written simply and interestingly. Beautifully and profusely illustrated. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 22 MISSION STREET 


































CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL BOOK 
DEPOSITORY 


We are the authorized California Depository for the text-books of 
the following publishers: 


CALIFORNIA DEPOSITORY 


American Edu. Press Harper & Brothers Phonographic Institute 
Appleton, D. & Co Harcourt, Brace & Co Prentice-Hall, Inc 
Art Publication Society Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge Public School Publishing Co 
Banks, Upshau & C Holt, Henry & Co Row, Peterson & Co 
Barnes, A. S. & Co Iroquois Pub. Co Rowe, H. M. Co 
= Johnson Publishing Co Sadlier, Wm. H. 
Knopf, Alfred A 
Laurel Book Co 
Lippincott, J. B. Co : 
Little, Brown & Co Scott, Foresman Company 
longmans, Green & C Schirmer, E. C. Music Co 
Lyons & Carnahan Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Manual Arts Press University of Chicago Press 
McKay, David Co University Pub. Co 
Merriam, G. & C. Co ‘ Webb Book Pub. Co 
Merrill Co., Charles | Webster Pub. Co 
Newson & Co Winston Co 
Owen, F. A. Publishing Co World Book Co 
Palmer, A. N. Company Zaner & Bloser Co 
litornia Jepson’s Manual of Flowering Plants of California 


Tepson’s Trees of Calif 


Beckley, Cardy 
Birchard & (¢ 
Robb 


Sanborn, Benj. H., & Co. 
Schwartz, Serwin & Fauss 


Address all communications to 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


EARLE G. CHANDLER HARRY A. GAYTON 


149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco, California 


WE HAVE NO BRANCHES 





